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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BEFORE ADAM 


SUPPOSE that you could dream yourself back into the atmos- 
phere of the dawn of the world, and tell of what you saw! Mr. 
London has constructed a story that is a triumph of imagination, 
vivid pictures ending in a dramatic climax. 

Illustrated in colors, cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 


HOW DOTH THE SIMPLE SPELLING BEE 


SUPPOSE that a group of men from the west, the south, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and Boston should attempt to arrange a 
simplified system of phonetic spelling! Mr. Wister’s sketch of 
the attempt is as funny as anything he has written since “The 
Virginian.” 

With seven full-page illustrations, 50 cents, net. 


THE LONG ROAD 


SUPPOSE that you were not permitted to remain in any town 
or village for more than ten days! Could a sweet, tender love 
story and a satisfying home life be built on such a situation? It 
is done in this book with such strength that the central idea 
(based on a historical fact) simply haunts one in its poignant pos- 


sibilities. Cloth, with a frontispiece, $1.50. 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY 


SUPPOSE that you find that the strain of the commercial or in- 
dustrial drive is draining your physical strength just a shade 
faster than you are able to rebuild it? Would you not welcome 
such a solution of your difficulties as is offered here? 

Cloth, fully illustrated, $1.75 net. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
The Studies are especially discussed in this book; the best com- 
binations to be made of the subjects ordinarily taught in the 
High School, and the best way to combine education for insight 
with training for efficiency. 

Cloth, 12mo., 299 pages, $1.25 net. (Postage, 11 cents.) - 


THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, author of “The Tariff in Our Times,” calls 
it “an unusually interesting and important presentation of the 
subject,” adding, “I wish it could be widely read.” 

Cloth, 12mo., 387 pages, $1.50 net. (Postage, 12 cents.) 


BIRDCRAFT 


The Chautauquan once described this field--book of song, game 


A new and cheaper edition—the seventh 


and water birds as “One of the best books that amateurs in the 
study of ornithology can find direct, forcible, plain and 
pleasing.” 


With eighty full-page plates. Cloth, $2.00 net. (Postage, 14 cents.) 


64-66 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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THE SECOND 
GENERATION 


By David Graham Phillips 


Wituam THAW. Maciel Field. 


George M. Pullman left their immense 
wealth out of the reach of their heirs. 
Is this occurring so often now-a-days because 
fathers do not have confidence in their sons? 
Can't they take care of themselves? That is the 
pith of David Graham Phillips’ new novel. It 
presents this problem to an old millionaire. 
What means he takes to protect his son and 
daughter, what an astounding decision he reaches, 
and how it eventually results, tells with ab- 
sorbing interest ‘““The Second Generation.’’ 
It is a vital story of to-day in town-house and 
-factory, among snobs and toilers, in the moon- 
light and in the office. Read it to laugh, to cry, 
to thrill—perhaps to think. 


















“Stands in the tiny class of the great... . Equals the best of 
the great story tellers of all time.’””—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





“It is hardly possible to have conceived a more powerful 
central situation.” —S+¢. Louis Republic. 






6 EDITIONS IN 3 WEEKS 











Publishers, 





D. APPLETON & CO., NEW&@YORK 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


FELICITY 


The Making of a Comedienne 


By 
CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Lllustrated in colors, $1.50 


The splendid story of the rise of an 
American actress whose talent as a 
comedienne develops through a series of 
absorbingly interesting experiences with 
all kinds of people and places. A love 
story in the midst of the emotional, pic- 
turesque, tense life of the theatre, full of 
humor and humanness, keen understan- 
ding, and the broadest, kindliest phil- 
osophy. 


EDITH WHARTON’S STORY 


MADAME DE TREYMES 


Illustrated in colors, $7.00 


“It belongs to the small class of books that 
you dont feel like putting down until they are 
finished, every line.’’—Zvening Sun, 


Baccalaureate Addresses 


And other Talks on Kindred Themes 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


President of Yale University 
Suggestive and stimulating talks, dealing with the 
moral and religious problems of academic life and with the 
questions a man must answer when he makes choice of 
courses and of a career of his own. 


$7.00 net. Postage, 8 cents 


JOHN C. VAN DYKE’S 
Studies in Pictures 


An introduction to the famous galleries 


This book gives invaluable information, most useful and 
suggestive to all lovers of painting and travellers to the 
great galleries, and which has not before been presented 
in so popular and comprehensible a form, taking up 
Pictures Ruined, Restored and Repainted, False At- 
tributions, Copies, Forgeries, Figure Pictures, Portraiture, 
Animal Painting, Landscape and Marines. 


With 39 illustrations. $1.25 net, postage 10 cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Felicity as “Marianna” 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


THE VEILED LADY 


Illustrated, $1.50 
The best stories by the best of our story tellers. There 
is adventure, sentiment, humor, pathos, and the genial, 
kindly knowledge of human nature. The stories are in 
many parts of the world; Oriental, Italian, Dutch and 
American, all characterized by the wholesome, hearty 
spirit of genial, optimistic camaraderie. 


A Bird’s-Eye View of 
American History 
By LEON C. PRINCE 


A brilliant and highly satisfactory short history of 
America, presenting clearly and interestingly the essential 
facts and preserving a just proportion between events. 


$7.25 net. 


Postage extra, 


SALOMON REINACH’S 
Apollo 


An illustrated manual of theHistory of Art 
throughout the ages 


M. Reinach’s manual has been welcomed with enthu- 
siasm in every European country and translated into 
every Civilized tongue. The new edition has been re- 
vised and corrected throughout by the author with the 
utmost care. Some new illustrations have been added, 
the biographies have been expanded and the book entirely 
reset and published at a lower price. 

Translated by Florence Simmons. 

New Edition with over 000 illustrations. 


$7.50 net 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, plea se mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ENTERTAINING SPRING FICTION 


New 


Chronicles of Rebecca 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


Mrs. Wiggin has not followed the paths of 
the usual sequel writer. The New Chronicles 
are not a continuation of “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” but recount certain additional 
episodes in Rebecca’s girlhood life at River- 
boro, giving further glimpses of the tempera- 
ment, character and personality of “the nicest, 
jolliest girl that ever danced through the pages 
of fiction.’’ 

Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. $1.25. 
“REBECCA” 


The World’s Warrant  jxoraPpavis 


A love story of a present-day Alabama girl, show- 
ing abundant incident and original theme. by the 
author of “The Northerner.” “Miss Davis deserves 
to be watched. She has power, style, convincing 
earnestness, and, more than all, the trick of creating 
atmosphere.”—New Orleans Picayune. 

With Frontispiece in Color by F. C. Yohn. $1.50 


The Price of Silence 


By M. E. M. DAVIS 


No one is better qualified than Mrs. Davis to deal 
with the social life in the South to-day and no one 
writes with a defter touch or a surer handling of 
incidents and background. Her latest novel is a 
romance of modern New Orleans with an exciting 
plot and some delightful characters. 


Illustrated by Griswold Tyng. $1.50 


Reed Anthony,Cowman 


The Autobiography of Cowboy 
By ANDY ADAMS 


Meuse Dike Welds Warrant “The books of Andy Adams are excellent specimens 
. of the literature of occupation. They are veritable 
Marcia pages from a vanished and romantic past.”—Collier’s 
, Weekly. $1.50. 
By ELLEN OLNEY KIRK ne Prd 


The story of a ‘‘land-poor’’ girl who goes 


to New York and has a most interesting What Happened to Barbara 


chain of experiences. it is full of the By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
bright conversation of bright people. 
$7.50 A delightful story for girls. $1.25 


Boston HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Bock News Monthly. 
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SOME POPULAR NEW FICTION 


Aunt Jane of Kentucky 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A story of rural Kentucky life that will evoke the 
deepest sympathy from every human heart with which 
its characters come in contact. The author has done 
for life in the Blue Grass country what such writers as 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Alice Brown, and Mary E. Wilkins 
have done for similar phases of life in New England. 
Aunt Jane is a philosopher in home-spun and in her 
“ricollections” we see the beauty, the romance, and the 





pathos that lie in humble lives. 

Nancy Huston Banks, the well known author, says 
it is “a faithful portrayal of provincial life in Kentucky, 
but something more than that, too; for the universal 
note which marks the value of all creative writing 
sounds on every page. 


Illustrated by Beulah Strong. 


Phantom Wires 
By ARTHUR STRINGER 


Like the author's original novel, “The 
Wire Tappers,” this new book contains the 
remarkable adventures of the hero and hero- 
ine in a new field, worked out with amazing 
cleverness. 

Illustrated, $1.50. 


The Castle of Doubt 
By JOHN H. WHITSON 


A story of dual personality involving its 
hero in some surprising adventures and 
arousing the reader's keenest interest. 

With frontispiece in color. I12mo, $1.50. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


Under the Harrow 
By ELLIS MEREDITH 


Deals with a talented girl’s chances of 
success in New York, and contains ample 
delightful romance, so that it is _ bright, 
wholesome and entertaining reading. 

I2mo, $1.50. 


Ackroyd of the Faculty 
BY ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A novel of life in one of the larger Amer- 
ican universities embodying a study of so- 
cial maladjustment with a hero who is a 
“misfit.” 

I2mo, $1.50. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Latest and Best Novel 


The Malefactor 


This mystifying story of the strange revenge of Sir Wingrave Seton, who suffered im- 
prisonment for a crime he did not commit rather than defend himself at a woman’s ex- 
pense, will make the most languid alive with expectant interest. 


““The Malefactor’ is an enthralling book, of much more 


absorbing interest than ‘A 


Maker of History,’ and more carefully considered than ‘A Prince of Sinners,’ both of 
which won nothing but praise.’—San Francisco Call. 


Illustrated. 


Frost and Friendship 
By GEORGE FREDERIC TURNER 
A stirring romance of love, intrigue and 
winter sports, introducing as a complete 
novelty the perils of toboganning. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Jenifer 
By LUCY M. THURSTON 
A novel of the Carolina mountains dealing 
with the development of a poor boy whc 


became rich but selfish. 
12mo, $1.50 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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FIVE McCLURE SPRING BOOKS 


New Novel by the authors of “My Friend the Chauffeur,” 
“Lady Betty,” etc. 


C. N. & A. M. Williamson’s 


THE PRINCESS VIRGINIA 


The piquant charm of “‘My Friend the Chauffeur” and the 
OT siicoes sentiment of ‘Lady Betty”’ breathe through this 
sparkling romance. Princess Virginia is one of the most 
captivating heroines in recent fiction. Defying the policy of 
Europe, she determines to marry the man of her choice even at 


“ the expense of a crown. 
Superbly illustrated by Leon Guipon. $1.50 





New Novel by the author of “Tillie, a Mennonite Maid, ”’etc. 
Helen R. Martin’s delicious love-story His Courtship 


One of the most enchanting and idyllic of recent love-stories. The author has 
conceived a type of the most exquisite girlhood, and set it in sharpest contrast 
with the coarse, stolid environment of a Pennsylvania ““Dutch’’ household. 
Eunice is ‘‘discovered’”’ by a young college professor, who sets to work to solve the 


mystery that surrounds her. 
With illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50 





NEW BOOKS OF HUMOR 
The genuine, authentic successor to “Pigs Is Pigs” 


Ellis Parker Butler’s 
The Great American Pie Company 


At last Mr. Butler has produced a story which is fit to rank with “ Pigs Is 
Pigs,’’ both in the originality of conception and in the quality of its humor. 
The unfolding of the great Deacon-Doolittle pie combine will send another 


tremendous laugh-wave galloping across the Continent. 
Illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele. 50c 


O. Henry’s Keble Howard’s 
THE TRIMMED LAMP THE SMITHS 


And Other Storics of the Four Million A Comedy without a Plot 

Twenty-five stories dealing with A sprightly, tender, delightful tale 
aspects of life in New York City. of suburban life that introduces to 
Here the author is at his best. America an English humorist of 








True humor and deep human ‘nder- 
standing inform each of these little re- 
cords of real life. 

With frontispiece. $1.00 


the rarest quality. It is full of human, 
heart-warming touches of young love 
and growing old together. 

Cloth. $1.50 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., S 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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The First of a Series of Biographies of Leading Americans 
R. M. Johnston: LEADING AMERICAN SOLDIERS 


Biographies of Washington. Greene, Taylor, Scott, Andrew Jackson, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, Mead, Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson 
and Joseph E. Johnson. By the author of “Napoleon,” etc. 1 vol. Prob- 
able price $1.75 net.* 
Among other volumes in preparation are Scientists edited by 
David Starr Jordan—Historians (W. P. Trent) Lawyers (Henry C. 
Merwin)—Poets (Curtis Hidden Page)—Novelists (John Erskine) ; 
further volumes are contemplated. 


AS THE HAGUE ORDAINS 


Journal of a Russian Vrisoner’s Wife in Japan. 
Illustrated. Probable price, $1.50 net.* (April) 
7 A very human book by a woman of rare intelligence and sympathy. 


The Marquis de Segur’s JULIE DE LESPINASSE | 2.50 nee* 
A book by one of the French “Immortals” that throws much new light 
on this brilliant woman, who was the original of the heroine in “Lady 
Rose’s Daughter.” 
John L. Given’s MAKING A NEWSPAPER 
Probable price, $1.50 net* 
The author was recently with the New York Evening Sun. 


Graham Travers’ GROWTH $1.50 
By the author of ‘‘The Way of Escape.”’ 
A novel notable for earnestness and telling character drawing. Edin- 
burgh is contrasted with Florence and Rome, and “dour” Scotts with 
charming women, including an actress. 


Wm. de Morgan ALICE-FOR-SHORT (May) 
A love story of London and rural England thirty years ago by the au- 
thor of “Joseph Vance.” 
Arthur Paterson’s JOHN GLYNN $1.50 
By the author of ‘‘The King’s Agent’’ 
A novel with genuine “thrills” and genuine art, centering around “settle- 
ment work” in London, by an authority of that subject. 


Gilbert Watson’s A CADDIE OF ST. ANDREWS $1.50 
An epic of the golf caddie. After this warm-hearted, whiskey-loving 
Caddie encounters a shipwrecked Arab he has some remarkable adven- 
tures. There is much humor. 
Mary W. Plummer’s ROY and RAY IN MEXICO 
Illustrated. (April) 

A book of travel in Mexico for the young folk that is not only interesting 
and spirited, but full of information. Probable price $1.75 net.* 

*Postage 8 cents additional. 
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Perhaps if you knew 


Just what Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book contains, and 
the wide field it covers, it might impress you the more 
favorably. Here is a summary of the contents: 


CHEMISTRY OF Foops; KircHEN CALENDAR: Salad Plants; A Few Edible Weeds; 
Proper Seasons for Different Foods; Plants Used as Seasonings and Flavor- 
MeEruHops oF COOKING. ings; Spices; Flavorings 

Sours: Thick, Nutritious Soups; Soups SaAraps: Dinner Salads; Luncheon, Supper 
with Milk; Soups from White Stock; and Reception Salads; Fish Salads. 
Chicken Soups; Gumbos of Okra and CEREAL Foops; Breap: Small Breads; The 
Filee; Mutton Soups; Fish Soups; Second Cooking of Bread; Baking 
Chowders. Powder Breads; Sour Milk and Soda 

FisH: Odd Dishes of Fish; Frogs; Crus- Breads; Quick Breads with Eggs; Un- 
tacezee; Mollusks. leaven Breads. 


Nuts; SERVING OF Fruits; PAstry. 


TS: f. . Taal: > > - p 
Meats: Beef; Mutton; Veal; Pork Desserts: Cold Puddings; Plain Desserts; 


PouLtry ; Game; Sturrincs; Meat SAUCES ; Simple Hot Puddings, Containing Eggs 
CARVING; SERVING; Eccs; Mitk: Cream, or Milk; Desserts, Flavored with Choc- 
Butter, Cheese. olate; Desserts without Eggs or Milk; 

VEGETABLES; Starchy Vegetables; Italian Apple Desserts—Few Containing Eggs 
Pastes; Starchy Vegetables, also Con- or Milk; Frozen Desserts. 
taining Sugar; Succulent Vegetables Puppinc Sauces; Cakes; CANbDIES; BEVER- 
Containing a Little Starch and Sugar; AGES; JELLY MAKING AND PRESERVING 
Vegetables Containing Nitrogen and Taste Wairtinc, oR How ‘to TRAIN THE 
Starch; Vegetables Containing Nitro- Waitress; A PLEA For THE LitrL_e DIN- 
genous Matter without Starch or Sugar; NER; SERVING DINNER WiTHoUT A MAID. 
Vegetables Containing Sugar, No JewisH Recipes; SPANISH RECIPES; CREOLE 
Starch; Green or Succulent Vegetables ; RecipEs; HAWAIIAN RECIPEs. 


Think of it! Over 700 pages of the most ex- 
cellent recipes in all these departments. Surely every 
one can gain something from the use of this book. The 
recipes are all good, and, more important still, no one 


can fail if directions are followed. Finely illustrated. 
Bound in Washable Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20 


Some Other Books by Mrs. Rorer 


Mrs. Rorer’s Every Day Menu Book. Price $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 

Mrs. Korer’s Philadelphia Cook Book. Price $1.75; we pay postage 

Mrs. Rorer’s Cakes, Icings and Fillings. Price 50 cents net; by mail 55 cents 

Mrs, Rorer’s Bread and Bread Making; Made Over Dishes; New Salads. 


Price 50 cents each ; we pay postage 

Mrs. Rorer’s Canning and Preserving; Hot Weather Dishes; Home Candy 
Making. Price 50 cents each; we pay postage 

Mrs. Rorer’s Dainties. A wonderful variety of desserts, ice creams, cakes, candies, cocktails, 
etc. Price 35 cents net; postage 38 cents 

Mrs. Rorer’s How to Use a Chafing Dish; Quick Soups; New Ways for 
Oysters; Sandwiches. Price 25 cents each; we pay postage 


Your bookseller has them or can get them, or order direct from us. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


8 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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A SEALED BOOK 
By ALICE LIVINGSTONE 


Love, jealousy, hatred, revenge, ambition, mystery within 
mystery and crisis upon crisis are the elements which Alice 
Livingstone has gracefully and strongly combined into a new novel, 
entitled ‘“‘A Sealed Book.” She has the gift of narration, and she 
can write excellent English. The story moves swiftly and the 
reader holds his breath at the end of every chapter. One nerve- 
racking incident follows another through the whole book. It is a 
wholesome story, too, for in the end the villain takes poison and 
true love is rewarded.—Boston Globe. 


z2mo. Cloth. With 8 Full Page Illustrations, $1.50 


CAPTURED 


By GENERAL CHAS. KING 


“All the world loves a lover, and all young girls at least love 
brass buttons, so we have every right to settle back comfortably and 
promise ourselves the luxury of an exciting stay in the Philippines, 
fraught with rank and station and the un-written laws of the army, 
but better than all else, the pursuit of Cupid, who is.... but then 
that would be telling too much.” —Eve. Post. 


r2mo. Cloth. Illustrated in colors. $1.50 


THE CORNER HOUSE 


By FRED M. WHITE 


Author of “The Crimson Blind.” 
Z2mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $7.50 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 138 East 1!7th St., NEW YORK 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FICTION 


THE FLYERS. - - - : 


THE FAR HORIZON. a. 


HILMA. : - - - - 


WHERE THE TRAIL DIVIDES. 


THE PENALTY. ee 


MR. BARNES, AMERICAN. 


THE THINKING MACHINE. - 


DEVANANT: ae oe 


THE GATES OF KAMT.-_ - 


IS HE POPENJOY? - - - 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 
author of ‘‘Beverly of Graustark,’’ ‘‘ Jane 
Illustrations in color by Harrison 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 


Cable,’’ etc. 

Fisher, 

By LUCAS MALEBT, author of ‘Sir 

Richard Calmady,’’ ‘* The Wages of Sin,’’ etc. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50 


By WILLIAM TILLINGHAST ELD- 
RIDGE Cover in colors by Harrison Fisher. 
Illustrations by Martin Justice. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 


By WILL LILLIBRIDGE, author of ‘ Ben 
Blair.’’ Illustrated in colors by The Kinneys. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50 


By HAROLD BEGBIE, author of ‘The 
Story of Baden-Powell,’’? ‘*The Handy Man 
and Other Verses,’’ ‘‘The Fall of the Cur- 
tain,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
A sequel to ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York.’’ 
By ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUN- 
TER, author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,’’ 
‘*Mr. Potter of Texas,’? ‘* Miss Nobody of 
Nowhere,’’ ‘‘That Frenchman,’’ etc.  Illus- 
trations in color by Martin Justice. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE, author of ‘‘ The 
Chase of the Golden Plate.’’ 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
By ALBERT KINROSS. 

Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
By BARONESS ORCZY, author of ‘The 
Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ ‘‘ The Emperor’s Candle- 
sticks,’’ ete. J/lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


vols. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 
Frontispiece in each volume. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50 
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& COMPANY 


SPRING, 1907 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


| THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE — Austria-Hungary and the Habsburgs 
By Archibald R. and E. M. Colquhoun, author of “The Mystery of the Pacific,” 
“China in Transformation,” “Russia against India,” etc. With 100 reproductions 
of original drawings in black and white oi characteristic types, street scenes, 
social life, scenery and old cities. Also thirty to forty original diagrams and 
several maps illustrating history, races, religions, etc. Large 8vo., gilt top, 
net, 3.50 











Indiscreet Letters from Peking. Being the Story of tne Siege of the Legations in 
Peking. By B. L. Putnam Weal, author of “Manchu and Muscovite,” “The Re- 
shaping of the Far East.” 8vo., cloth, net, 2.00 


American Philosophy—The Early Schools. By I. Woodbridge Riley, Ph.D. of the 
Department of Philosophy, Johns Hopkins University. 8vo., cloth. 
Probably, net, 2.50 


A History of Scotland. Vol. [V. By Andrew Lang. 8vo., cloth, Special, net, 3.50 


Complete set, 4 vols., Special, net, 14.00 
History of Architecture. By James Fergusson, D.C.L., F.R.S., M.R.A.S. Revised 
and brought up to date by Dr. George Kriehn, formerly Professor of Art His- 
| tory, Leland Stanford Jr. University. Colored frontispieces, etc. 2 vols. Large 
| 8vo., cloth, boxed, net, 10.00 


A new edition of this standard work printed from new plates, containing many 
additional illustrations. 


George Eliot. By A. T. Quiller-Couch, author of “The Splendid Spur,” “Ia,” “The 
Ship of Stars,” “Adventures in Criticism.” 12mo., cloth, net, 1.00 


The Many-sided Roosevelt. An Anecdotal Biography. By George William Douglas. 
12mo., cloth, net, 1.00 


The Measure of the Hours. By Maurice Maeterlinck, author of “The Life of the 


Bee,” “Wisdom and Destiny,” etc., etc. 12mo., cloth, net, 1.40 
f Joyzelle, and Monna Vanna. By Maurice Materlinck, author of “Wisdom and Des- 
tiny,” “The Life of the Bee,” etc. 12mo., cloth, net, 1.20 


Recollections of Men and Horses. By Hamilton Busbey, author of “The Trotting 
and Pacing Horse in America,” “History of the Horse in America,” etc., etc. 


j Illustrated, 8vo., cloth, net, 2.50 
My Garden Record. 12mo., cloth. net, 1.00 

Limp leather, Special, net, 2.50 

Full red leather, gilt edges, Special, net, 3.00 


A Valuable Gardeners’ Assistant. 


The Culture of Justice. A Mode of Education and of Social Reform. By Patterson 
Du Bois, author of “The Point of Contact in Teaching,” etc., 16mo., cloth, 
net, .75 


Efficient Democracy. By Dr. W. H. Allen. 8vo., cloth, Probably, net, 2.00 
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4 NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THAT SHOULD COMMAND UNUSUAL ATTENTION 






THE MIRACLE WORKER 
By GERALD MAXWELL 


The London ‘‘World’’ says this appeal to the multitudinous world of novel 
readers will receive a hearty response. The most salient characteristic is its entire 
novelty . . . it will not do to skip a line of this wondrous tale. The miracle 
worker of the tale is an enthusiastic young surgeon, who apparently restores life by 
the aid of occult power and marvelous surgical skill. 


Frontispiece in color by GEO. F. GRAY. Cloth. 400 pages, $1.50 

















“A 20th Century Pilgrim’s Progress ” 


THE QUEST 
By DR. FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


Mystically fascinating, it has all the qualities of popularity, yet will appeal to 
the cultured. It is at times as weird as Poe, as fantastic as Hoffman, as beautiful as 
Ruskin, as interesting as the best of Tolstoi, as subtle as Maeterlinck, as profound as 
Shakespeare. It is the mingling of a novel, an epic, a fairy tale, a popular book 
and an ethical and philosophic treatise, full of romantic beauty and idealic grace, 
representing a work of fifteen years on the part of the author. 









Attractively bound, 500 pages, $1.50 





A QUESTION OF HONOR 
By DR. MAX NORDAU 


The authorized translation, by MARY J. SAFFORD, of this play, which has 
been produced so successfully in Germany and Russia, and which portrays with 
great dramatic power the treatment of the Jews in those countries. 







Cloth, $1.00 net 


THE FIRST TRUE GENTLEMAN 


A study in the human nature of our Lord. With a foreword 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D. 


Beautifully printed. 










Price 50c net 








JOHN W. LUCE & COMPANY 


31 BEACON STREET er cee BOSTON 
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Crowell’s New Spring Books 


The Ministry of David Baldwin 


A Novel by HENRY THOMAS COLESTOCK 
With four full-page illustration. in color by E. Boyd Smith. 12mo., $1.50 
This striking story is abreast of the times. Its hero, a young clergyman just 
out of the seminary, endeavors to preach the Bible in terms of modern criti- 
cism. He is declared “unsound,” and is tempted to “suppress his message.” 
The conflict which ensues between his duty and his desires is rivaled by the fac- 
tional fights in the church itself. The characters are strongly and faithfully 


drawn as though from actual types 


The Greatest Fact in 
Modern History 


By WHITELAW REID 
The rise of the United States among 


the great powers of the world is the 
subject of this book. A_ point of 
unique interest is the fact that it is 
based upon an address delivered by 
Ambassador Reid before an English 


audience. 


New photogravure portrait, and typog- 
raphy by the Merrymount Press. 75 
cents net. (Postage, 8 cents.) 


Orthodox 


Christ’s Secret of 
Happiness 


By LYMAN ABBOTT 
Contains such suggestive titles as: 

“Three Kinds of Happiness,” “The 

Spring of Perpetual Youth,” and “The 

Blessedness of Battle.” A_ striking 

book in optimistic vein, written in Dr. 

Abbott’s ablest manner, and of special 

value for Easter gifts. 

Typography by the Merrymount Press. 
75 cents net. (Postage, 8 cents.) White 
and gold, boxed, $1.00. Limp leather, 
$1.50. 


Socialism 


By JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGNOL, Professor of Economics in the University of Denver 
One of our ablest writers on economics here defines broadly the creed of 


socialism, and points out its weaknesses. 


Strikes, labor unions, the struggle 


of mass with class, and the perpetual questions of wages and profit come in for 
their share of intelligent attention. The book is worth pondering over by every 


earnest voter. 
“Crowell’s Library of Economics,” 


The Religious Value 
of the Old Testament 


By AMBROSE WHITE VERNON, Professor at 
Dartmouth College 


This valuable book compares the 
earlier attitude toward the Bible with 
the present view of modern scholar- 
ship. It shows how historical research 
among other early religions verifies 
certain points, and throws light upon 


others. 
90 cents net. (Postage, 10 cents.) 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. - . “ 


NOTE—We publish the finest line of standard reprints in the world. Send for catalogue 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


12mo., net, $1.00. (Postage, 10 cents.) 


Much Adoe About 
Nothing 


First Folio Edition 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE 

“I feel quite at a loss to name an 
edition which packs so much wealth 
into as little room.”— Sidney Lee. 

“The most useful edition now avail- 
able for students.”—Brander Matthews. 

Cloth, 75 cents. Limp leather, $1.00. 





NEW YORK 
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THE FAMOUS $150,000 
SERIES of NEW NOVELS 


50 Cents, Each 





HESE novels are the result of special arrangements between 
authors, publishers and ourselves, (each one is by a widely 
known author.) 
They are of the regular 12mo size. Neatly bound in bright 
cloth covers. Each is illustrated with 4 plates in color. 
While equal in appearance and merit to the regular $1.50 
novel now usually retailed for $1.08, by the new method of publishing 
we are able to sell them at soc. each, postage, 1oc. 


Latter-Day Sweethearts 
By MRS. BURTON HARRISON 


‘¢ Latter-Day Sweethearts’’ is, above all else, a story of action,—sustained, 
stirring, exciting action at that. Mrs. Burton Harrison has foregone the temptation to 
write a mere character study which would interest hundreds, and has written instead a 
great action-novel that will grip the attention and imagination of thousands. 


Kate Meredith, Financier 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


The author of ‘‘ Capt. Kettle’’ 


A story of daring, mystery, love and intrigue on the deadly coast of West Africa. 


Daniel Sweetland. By Eden Phillpotts. “A gem of action writing—no one who 
reads it will forget it.”.—Grand Rapids Herald. 

The Chief Legatee. By Anna Katherine Green. “A great mystery story of New 
York. The finest mystery narrative of its sort ever written.”"—New York World. 

A Rock in the Baltic. By Robert Barr. “A capital story for a train or any sort 
of a journey.”—New York Sun. 

The Man Between. By Amelia E. Barr. “No more startling story has ever been 
written.’—New York World. 

The House of Defence. By E. F. Benson. “Several years ago Mr. Benson startled 
England with his first book, ‘Dodo.’ Now comes ‘The House of Defence,’ more bril- 
liant, more startling.”—Philadelphia North American. 

The Lady Evelyn. By Max Pemberton. “There is not a commonplace or unexcit- 
ing line in the whole book.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Rezanov. By Gertrude Atherton. “The ablest woman writer of fiction now liv- 
ing.”—British Weekly. 

Doc Gordon. By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. “The plot baffles the reader’s ingenu- 
ity and maintains his interest to the very end.”—Philadelphia North American. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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THE GOSPEL 
OF LOVE 


By REV. EDMUND G. MOBERLY 
.of the Church of England 
















All Charges Prepaid, 
Subject to Examination. 


Easiest 
Reading 


Bible 


By an entirely new 
plan, a thread of red ink 
running from Genesis 
to Revelation binds in 
one harmonious whcle 
each leading topic. Al] 
the precious truths 
which lie hidden under 
a mass of unconnected 
matter and escape the 
mere Bible reader are 
brought to light and 
tied together. 


The Rev. Jesse Ly- 
man Hurlbut, D. D., 


the popular authority 
on Bible themes, has 
arranged on this plan 


Three Thousand 
Selected Texts 


Christian 
Workers’ Bible 


Prominent People’s Opinions: 
John Wanamaker: “International 
Christian Workers’ Bible is an ad- 
vance of anything hitherto attempted 
in making the Bible useable. 
Lyman Abbott: Valuable to Christian 
Workers in their endeavor to get at the 
teaching of the Bible directly and imme- 
diately, and not through the medium of 
commei.taries. 
Rev. James A. Worden, D.D., LL.D., 
Supt. Sabbath School Training, Presbyterian 
Board of Sunday-School Work: Doctor Hurl- 
but has been especially happy in deciding upon 
those passages which treat of the theme of sal- 
vation, and upon his division of this general 
theme into classes. I went through the Christian Workers’ 
Bible testing the accuracy of the classification, and I found 
it complete in every instance. 
Bound in fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit, with over- 
lapping edges; round corners, gold edges, with 
red underneath. Size of page 84 x 544 inches, 
beautifully printed in large, clear type on 
extra fine paper. 
SPECIAL The Christian Workers’ Bible will be SENT 
FREE for examination, all charges pre- 
OFFER paid. If it does not please you, re- 
turn it at our expense. If it does 
please you, remit special price. 
Published at $4.75, but for quick intro- 
duction and to get it in the hands of 
those who wili use it, we offer it at 
the SPECIAL PRICE of 


$2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL 
BIBLE PRESS, 


1006 Arch St. 





FREE 


SEE 
SPECIAL 
OFFER 




















Cloth—with beautiful design symbolic of 







The Easter Season 








Price $1.00 postpaid 








‘“‘For Easter reading and thought no book 






could be more appropriate.’,—UNION GOSPEL 
NEWS. 







“A book to stimulate thought and quicken 
the spiritual .ife.’—THE CHRISTIAN INTELLI- 
GENCER, 







THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
42 W. Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































































'WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


p A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK. 

4 Besides an accurate, ponstess, and scholar] 
vocab of English, with 25,000 NE 
WORDS, the International contains a History of 
the English Language, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazetteer, New Bio- 
: — eeenety, eee of Scripture, 

reek and Latin Names, English Christian 

Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbreviations, Etc. 
2380 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
t of our abridgments. Regular and Thin Paper 
Editions. 1116 PAGES AND 1400 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Write for “The Btory of a Book”—Free. 
G. & C. MERRI CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE MaGazine READER'S FRIEND 


(Dhat’s in 
—thev 


aazines 
(*) ga 


N each monthly issue of WHAYt’s IN THE 
MaGAZzINEs the contents, for the same 





month, of nearly one hundred leading period- 


icals are classified, indexed, described, and 






commented upon—all in the simplest and 


most conven-ent way imaginable. It makes 






accessible to the busy every-day reader the 






A Guide and Index 
to the Contents of the 
Current Periodicals 


entire mass of current periodical literature 






as it appears. Fach issue presents a bird’s- 





eye view of the magazines of the month, that 


will give one in five minutes the information 





hitherto to be obtained only by long and 


tedious examination of contents-pages on the 





Published Monthly by ‘ ae ; 
The Dial Company news-stands. It is a periodical that brings 
Chicace the other periodicals into a nutshell; and so 





must prove indispensable to everyone who 
Price 5 cents a copy , 


Yearly subscription 50 cents 






would keep in touch with current affairs. 





A labor and time saving device that promises to attain an almost universal popularity. 
The multiplication of worthy periodicals within the past few years has meant a serious em- 
barrassment to those who try to keep in touch with current literature, and despair was here- 
tofore the portion of the man who disliked to miss articles of value wherever produced. As 
a handy guide to the things one needs or desires, WHAT'S IN THE MAGAZINES is a veritable 
path through the forest. —BrooKLyn Dairy FAGLe. 


The value of such a convenient and reliable guide to the magazine literature of the coun- 
try will be readily appreciated by the student, the teacher, the specialist in any field of re- 
search, the general reader and the man of affairs, It is a publication that will admirably 
supplement “Poole’s Index” and the “Guide to Periodical Literature.” 

—Derroir Eveninc News. 


So great is the reliance placed upon Wuat’s 1N THE MacazinEs that the busy man and 
woman wonders how in the past he did without this valuable little periodical that comes each 
month and places the contents of the high-class magazines in easy access to the reader. It is 
not, however, a mere list of contents, nor a complicated index, but each issue presents a bird’s- 
eye view of the magazine contents of the month. Its value to busy men and women ie in- 
calculable. — MILWAUKEE SENTINEL. 





SPECIMEN COPY OF THE LATEST ISSUE 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 


MENTION THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 





THE DIAL COMPANY, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
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‘SPRING NOVEL 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON | By HAROLD MacGRATH 


The Port of Missing Men Half a Rogue 


Chivalry, in our own day. Pictures by A new bubbling romance and dashing 
C. F. Underwood. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. adventures. Pictures by Harrison Fisher. 


12mo, $1.50. 
By GELETT BURGESS 


By LOUIS JOSEPH VANC 
The White Cat » Th - 
A story of piquant adventure. — Illus- | e Brass Bowl 


trated by Will Grefe. 12mo, $1.50. Crowded with exciting mystery. Pic- 


tures by Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 


The Turn of the Balance 2 708% T McCUTCHEON 
Arraignment of the administering of the Congressman Pumphrey 


law. Illustrations by Jay Hambidge.| Pictures and story in the author’s best 
12mo, $1.50. vein. Tall 12mo, $1.25. 
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SPRING--Funk & Wagnalls Company--1907 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 





The Psychic Riddle 


By ISAAC K. FUNK, D.D., LL.D. 

A record of psychic investigation since the 
publication of ‘‘The Widow’s Mite and other 
Psychic Phenomena,” giving new typical cases 
of the several classes of phenomena. 

12 mo, Cloth, 251 pp. $1.00 net, Now ready, 


The Traveler’s 
Handbook 


ComPiLeo BY JOSEPHINE TOZIER 
Author of “Among English Inns.” New ana 
Revised Edition. 

A new feature in this edition is a series of 
practical directions and hints for travelers who 
may wish to see Europe in motor cars. 

12 mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


The Home Life in Order 


By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 
Author of “ Nerves in Order,” “ The Unconscious 
Mind,” “ The Force of Mind,” etc. 

He writes not alone of the household and its 
hygiene, but of the human body as to its organi- 
zation, functions and needs in the matter of 
eare. Dr. Schofield’s early volumes have had a 
large sale in this country, and this new one, 
because of its more comprehensive character, 
will prove still more popular. 

12 mo. Cloth, 345 Pages. $1.50 


Race-Life of the 
Aryan Peoples 


By JOSEPH P. WIDNEY 
Beginning with the Asiatic period, in the life 
of the Aryan races, he outlines in chronological 
order the various emigrations into India, South- 
ern and Western Europe, and _ finally into 
America, from all of which hes resulted in what 
we know as ancient and ut tern civilization. 
Readers need scarcely be tola that this story 
embraces the civilization of Greece and Rome, 
that of all the states of modern Europe, and our 
own American story as well. 
In Two 8vo Volumes, Cloth. 
Per set, $4.00 net 


Victor Hugo’s Intellectual 
Autobiography 


TRANSLATED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


LORENZO O'ROURKE 
Translator of Taine’s “* Balzac.” 


So long a time has elapsed since Hugo's death, 
that readers will be surprised to find that this 
work is now for the first time published. It was 
recently brought to light from Hugo’s papers 
and MS., and is the only volume of his prose 
writings not heretofore published. A consider- 
able part of the book was written during Hugo’s 
exile in Guernsey, under the Second Empire. 


12mo, Cloth. §1.00 net April 





April 





April 





May 
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Between the 
Testaments 


By REV. DAVID GREGG, D.D. 
Formerly Pastor of Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, and President of the 
Western Theological Seminary, 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Dr. Gregg’s volume deals with the Jewish peo- 
ple, their activities and influence, for the cen- 
turies which elapse between the chronicle con- 
tained in the Old Testament and that which has 

come down to us in the New. 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, net 


Pathways to the Best 


By CHARLES L. GOODELL, D.D. 
Pastor of Calvary M. E. Church, New York City; 
Author of ** The Old Darnman,” Etc. 

In this volume Dr. Goodell has brought to- 
gether the best fruits of many years of study 
and practical work, as one of the foremost 
ministers of the Methodist denomination. His 
aim has been to present what he believes to be 
the most wholesome and uplifting aspect of the 
Christian faith. 

Cloth, $1.20, net 


The Blue Book of 
Missions for 1907 


Eoviteo BY HENRY OTIS OWIGHT, D.D. 
Secretary of the Bureau of Missions. 

A handy compendium of all the essential facts 
of the world’s mission work of all denomina- 
tions. Present (1807) edition a great advance 
on all previous issues. Fullest reports, extended 
information, brough: right up to date. 

1z2mo, Cloth, $1.00, net 


Balm in Gilead 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “ The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” 
“ The Needle’s Eye,” Etc. 

Miss Kingsley’s little volume, “The Trans 
figuration of Miss Philura,”’ of which this is a 
companion, is still an extremely active book in 
“The Hour-Glass Series.’"” Her new volume is 
sure of a large welcome, abounding, as it does, 
in the same wholesome common-sense as well as 

delightful humor. 
Hour-Glass Series. 

40 cents, net 


Practical Christian 
Sociology 


By REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS, PH.D. 
Superintendent National Bureau of Reforms. 


INTRODUCTION BY JOSEPH Cook, DD. 

Dr. Crafts sets forth his vital subject from 
four standpoints:—(1) The Family, (2) The 
Church, (8) Labor and Capital, (4) Citizenship. 
The statistics and facts are brought down to 
907. 

Revised Fourth Edition. Illustrated with Charts 
and t ortraits. With Copious Indexes, 
$1.50. 


March 


April 


April 





Illustrated, Cloth 
April 


April 
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Ready March 28th 


THE UNSEEN JURY 


Illustrated 
by 
Phillipps 
Ward 


By Edward Clary Root 


HIS is a story of mystery and love. A great crime is 
committed. From the first hint of the coming of 
the tragedy to the last words of the trial, the reader 

is mentally on tiptoe. It is not alone the plot, but the 
living, breathing people, their trying situation and their 
heart-moving emotions that hold one. 

The account of the trial ts a unique biece of work, 
which in itself would be the making of a novel. It ts told - 
with such vivid realism that one almost holds his breath, as 
he would in a real trial. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DUST OF CONFLICT _ By Harold Bindloss 


Author of **Altan of Somasco’’ 

A rousing story of adventure, full of ‘‘snap’’ and movement, and yet vitally close to life. The scene 
is chiefly in Cuba just before the Spanish war. The blowing up of the ‘‘Maine’’ is an incident of the 
book. A charming love story involves the hero and two attractive heroines, 

Illustrated in color by W. Herbert Dunton 
EACH, CLOTH, 12MO, $1.50 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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Trial Trip 50 Cents 


JANUARY: ‘*Love among Thieves,’’ by Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke 

FEBRUARY: ‘‘ Nance,’’ by Robert Adger Bowen 

MARCH : ‘*The Smuggler,’? by Ella Middleton 


( 
. 
Five | 
| 
) Tybout 
Strong ) APRIL: ‘*Love’s Undertow,’’ by Anna A. Rogers 
( 


May: ‘*The Moyett Mystery,’’ by Nevil Monroe 
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These novelettes are genuinely brilliant, full of plot, 
action, and character, and are Complete in each number, 


They are just long enough for a long evening—not 


long enough to tire. 


TRIAL TRIP OFFER 


LIPPINCOTT’S sells uniformly for 25 cents a copy, $2.50 
a year. It will be forty years young next December, and is 
chock-a-block full of life. Send us 50 cents to-day and we 
will mail you the January, February, March, April and May 
issues (1907), containing these five complete novelettes, thirty 
short stories by the most popular writers, twenty special 
articles, and eighty pages of real humor—eight hundred full 
pages of fiction, fact and fun. These five numbers will tell 
you more about LIPPINCOTT’S than pages of advertising. 


This extraordinary offer will not be repeated. 


You Will Like LIPPINCOTT’S 


Send the 50 cents before you forged it 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE $2.50 
East Washington Square a Veer 
PHILADELPHIA 


25c 
a Copy 
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READY MARCH 15 


FIFTY NEW VOLUMES 
HAVE BEEN ADDED TO 


EVERYMAN'S LIBRARY 


AKING in all 200 volumes now avail ble in this excellent uniform edition of standard 
works, brought out so successfully last year. No previous edition of standard works 
offered at a moderate price has been planned on so comprehensive a scale or produced with 
such scrupulous care. The purpose to include ultimately no fewer than a thousand volumes 
in this series has justified the most generous outlay in the preparation of the work. 

Excellent paper,-clean: new type, substantial binding, with cover and title-page designs 
by an eminent artist, combine to make the volumes of Everyman’s Library acceptable to gen- 
uine booklovers who insist upon a worthy setting for the masterpieces of literature. 

The Library as a whole is edited by Ernest Rhys, with an able corps of assistant editors 
insuring the accuracy of the text. Introductions to the separate volumes are by the most 
famous living writers. Notable among the introductory essays to the fifty books just ad- 
ded are 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SPEECHES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


by Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE 
Ambassador from Great Britain to the United States. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 
The English author and critic who has led in the marked revival of interest in Dickens during 
the past year. 


FULL LIST OF THE FIFTY NEW VOLUMES 


BIOGRAPHY FICTION Grote’s History of Greece. 12 Vol- 
Lockhart’s Life of Burns. Balzac’s Eugenie Grandet. umes. 
De Quincy’s Reminiscences of the Balzac’s Old Goriot. Thierry’s Norman Conquest. 
aka > I] , > 
Lake Poets. Fenimore Cooper’s Pioneer. ORATORY 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE Fenimore Cooper’s Prairie. 
° se a Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop, In- Lincoln’s Speeches. Introduction 





Fairy Gold. troduction by G. K. Chesterton. by Rt. Hon. James Bryce. 

Gatty’s Parables from Nature. Dumas’ Black Tulip. 

Marryat’s Little Savage. Dumas’ Twenty Years After. PHILOSOPHY 

Marryat’s Masterman Ready. Hawthorne’s House of Seven and THEOLOGY 
CLASSICAL 5... Lemeneen St. Augustine's Confessions. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. —nt ine a —— Pa eee Polity, 


ESSAYS and BELLES LET- Herman Melville's Moby Dick. 
TRES 


Herman Melville’s Typee. POETRY AND DRAMA 
Trollope’s Framley Parsonage. 


Coleridge’s Lectures on Shakes- Trollope’s Warden. Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. 
peare. _ 
The Spectator, Vols. I, II, III, HISTORY ROMANCE 
and IV. Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Tytler’s Essays on Translation. Etruria. Vols. I and II. z 
Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Archi- Finlay’s Greece Under the TRAVEL 
tecture. Romans. Travels of Mungo Park. 


Among the 150 works previously issued in Everyman’s Library, are Boswell’s Johnson, 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Macaulay’s History of England (3 Vols.), Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution, Motley’s Dutch Republic, Scott’s Waverly Novels complete in 21 volumes, Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking Tales, Browning’s Poems (2 Vols.), Huxley’s Essays, and many other 
works of high importance chosen from every department of literature. 

CLOTH, 50 CENTS PER VOLUME. CRIMSON LEATHER, FULL GILT, $1.00 


COUPON—Please send to my address the 


Cut out coupon and enclose it with fifty : 
volumes of Everyman's Library listed be- 


ceuts for a volume in cloth, or $1.00 for 
léather, selected from the list of new vol- low, for which I enclose..............-.4+. 
umes or the abbreviated list of those previ- 

ously published. You will receive also a full 

list of the titles now ready, with names of [| foo cece s ceeteeresreeeeerretereercecces seeeee 
the editors who have furnished introduc- (Name) 
tions and other interesting information. 


(Address) 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY - - 31 West 234 Street, New York 
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NEW NOVELS FOR APRIL 
THE ROME EXPRESS 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS Author of ‘‘ The Passenger from Calais ”’ 
With colored frontispiece by A, O, Scott. $1.25. 
‘* An absorbing mystery story, showing the methods of the French police. 


In a traveller’s hand it will make any train go very fast, because of its originality, and its quick 
action, due to the absence of all tiresome description.’,—New York Morning World. 















New ILLUSTRATED Edition of 


THE CHRONICLES OF MARTIN HEWITT 


By ARTHUR MORRISON Author of ‘*The Red Triangle,’’ etc. 
With cover design and six pictures by W. Kirkpatrick. $1.50. 
Readers of Mr. Morrison's recent successes, ‘‘ The Red Triangle ’’ and ‘‘ The Green Diamond ”’ 
will welcome an attractive new edition of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Martin Hewitt,’’ so long out of print ; 
for they will at once recall Hewitt as the brilliant and resourceful detective who solved the mystery 


of ‘*The Red Triangle.’’ 


THE MORNING-GLORY CLUB 


By GEORGE A. KYLE With colored frontispiece, $1.25 

Like Conrad’s popular ‘‘The Second Mrs. Jim,’’ ‘‘The Morning Glory Club,’’ organized to 
‘*Elevate ’’ society in the town of Millville, pictures the humour of the village. The ‘‘doings’’ of 
the club will furnish the reader with much genuine amusement. 


At your bookseller’s, or from L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Boston 















SOME SPRING PUBLICATIONS 


THE DEMETRIAN i By ELLISON HARDING 
THE SHULAMITE i By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW 
COUNT BUNKER — By J. STORER CLOUSTON 


SKAT AND HOW TO PLAY IT By A. D. GRANGER 


$1.00 net. By mail $1.07 


Bernard Shaw’s Books 


Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant 
Containing ‘‘ Widowers’ Houses,” ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,’’ ete. 


2 vols. $2.50 net. By mail $2.75 
Three Plays for Puritans 


Containing “‘ Cesar and Cleopatra,’ ‘‘ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” 
etc. 
$7.25 net. By mail $1.37 


MAN AND SUPERMAN 


$1.25 net. By mail $1.37 


BRENTANO’S~ - - - - - - New York 
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THE MAY NUMBER 


Will be devoted to a study of the Irish 
Literary Revival, and the accompanying 
Gaelic Movement. ‘The facts presented 
will explain the literary aims and efforts 
of the group of Irish writers now at 
work, and their relation to ancient Irish 
literature, as well as to the development, 
in a more general way, of English litera- 
ture. This will be a number to keep for 
future reference. 


Principal Features 


We have secured from Stephen 
Gwynn, M. P., a leading article that 
introduces, in a thoroughly compre- 


hensive way, the whole subject of the 
Celtic Revival and the reéstablishment 
of the language of the Gael. Mr. Gwynn 
has been closely affiliated with the move- 
ment in all its aspects, and he writes 
from a wide experience, a deeply sym- 
pathetic interest, and a clear knowledge 
of the purposes in view. A more lucid 
or more readable introductory sketch 
can scarcely be imagined. 


Dr. Cornelius Weygandt, of the Eng- 
lish department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose lectures on the 
Irish revival have been very greatly ap- 
preciated, has prepared a series of short, 
descriptive paragraphs, giving biograph- 
ical and critical information about each 
of the important persons concerned in 
the Revival. Dr. Weygandt also writes 
an appreciative essay on William Butler 
Yeats, whom he recently visited. 


One of the most entertaining features 
of the number—aside from the numer- 
ous illustrations—will be prose versions 
of the three great legends that form the 
foundation of Irish folk-lore, prepared 
by the Rev. James H. Gavin. 


Photographs of Lady Gregory, Doug- 
las Hyde, George Moore, Edward Mar- 
tyn, Mr. Yeats, and others, will be re- 
produced. The frontispiece portrait will 
be a reproduction of Jack B. Yeats’ 


Five Cents a Copy 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


painting of George Russell, the Irish 
poet, familiarly known as “A. E.” 


The Colored Frontispiece 

Quite in keeping with the subject of 
the May number will be the reproduc- 
tion in three colors of ““A Ghost Story,” 
by Georges Roux, a Paris Salon picture 
that is full of witchery. 


The New York Art Show 


A critical account of the annual exhi- 
bition of the National Academy of De- 
sign, with reproductions of some of the 
most important pictures, will be written 
by Dr. Talcott Williams. 


Touraine—Its Chateaux 

The second article on In Old Tou- 
raine, by Miss Anne M. Earle, will be 
published in May. More beautiful half- 
tones will accompany it. 


Timely Topics 

The leading article in this now popu- 
lar section has been written by Edgar 
Jepson, the author of The Admirable 
Tinker. It considers the twentieth-cen- 
tury “Craving for Print.” 


The Old Book Shop and the Educational 
In the first of these departments we 
shall print an article announced for 
April but not used—“Typography and 
Bookmaking,” by Frederic F. Sherman. 
In the Educational Course Charles 
Reade will be taken up. This will be an 
interesting lesson, well illustrated. 


The Book Reviews 

Will include notices of most of the new 
spring fiction, besides many other books 
of more general interest. 


Address business communications to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; manu- 
scripts and letters regarding literary 
contents to Mrs. N. B. Carson, Literary 
Editor; and correspondence bearing 
upon subscription and circulation mat- 
ters to H. N. Tolles, Circulation Man- 
ager. 
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Veronica 
A miracle! unto the struggling Christ 






flowed ; 
And lo! when they returned the scarf to me 
This marvelous imprint upon it glowed. 
The Mother 
’Tis He, my son—the Christ! ’tis He! 
Oh, torture not my stricken soul I pray! 
His face—and as ’twas living; His dear eyes 
As last they gazed upon me but to-day! 










seems 
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The Legend of St. Veronica 
By Norma Bright Carson 


I gave my veil, to staunch the blood that 


And still the Christ looks on; to 
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John 
The wonder of it and the awful glory— 
The majesty of that sweet, dreadful grief! 
My Jesus, Lord! how beautiful wert Thou, 
How ot ae dids’t Thou welcome Death’s 
relief. 


Peter 


I dare not look upon those features wondrous. 
Would that I might fall low, like Magdalene! 

I thrice denied Him, yes, I spurned His love— 
How can I greet that countenance serene? 


He 


each 


To wear a different aspect; yet to each 
He is His living self; to each sore heart 
The miracle of His sustaining 


love doth 








Janssens’ Painting of the Veronica Legend 


Janssens’ beautiful interpretation of the 
legend of St. Veronica, which is repro- 
duced this month as a color frontispiece, 
was exhibited in Munich about ten years 
ago. There Mr. John Wanamaker saw 
it, and, to use his own words, fell in love 
with it. He bought the picture, and gave 
it to the Bethany Presbyterian Church, of 
Philadelphia, where it has since hung, one 
of the treasures of a small but choice art 
collection. 

The picture 










bears the inscription: 





“Daags na Jesus’ Lijder, Josef Janssens, 
Translated, the reading of the 





1894.” 





? 


title is, “The Day After Jesus’ Suffering.’ 

At this season of the vear it seemed an 
appropriate picture to bring to the notice 
of our readers, and Janssens’ striking 
treatment of his subject—he is known for 
his skill in portraiture and the painting of 
historical scenes—calls to mind in a won- 
derfully realistic way the story of the 
woman of Jerusalem, who gave her veil 
to the Christ, that the blood might be 
wiped from his face with it as he strug- 
gled up to Calvary under the burden of 
the Cross. How the divine face was left 
imprinted upon the veil forms the nucleus 
of the legend, the woman being called 
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Veronica, a derivation from the words 
vera icon, or “true image.” 


The April Number 


The David Graham Phillips number of 
THE Book News Monru cy follows close 
upon the publication of Mr. Phillips’ 
latest novel, The Second Generation. Each 
book Mr. Phillips writes makes him a 
greater force in American letters, and we 
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THE THREE BENSON BROTHERS 


A C. Benson, E. F. Benson and Father Hugh Benson, 
the essayist, the novelist, and the ecclesiastic 


feel justified in printing so appreciative a 
comment as Mr. Charles E. Russell’s “The 
Message of David Graham Phillips.” 

It is very gratifying to us to be able 
to offer, this month, “The Feudal Note 
in Sir Walter,” by Ian MacLaren. This 
will probably be one of the few articles 
that Dr. Watson will write while he is 
here in America—if he writes any others 
at all. 

On his last visit to this country Boox 
NeEws was the only paper to which he 
contributed. 


A Luncheon with Dumas Pere 

An elderly Philadelphian, Mr. Henry 
L. Myers, recalls with no little pleasure a 
delightful afternoon once spent with 
Dumas pére. 











It was in 1853, seventeen years before 
Dumas’ death. Mr. Myers and his father 
were in a boat on Lac d’Enghien, about 
fourteen miles out from Paris. As they 
glided along they passed another small 
boat, and caught sight of a_ great 
shaggy head, which presently revealed it- 
self to them as that of the senior Dumas. 
With his usual gusto the renowned nov- 
elist hailed them, insisted upon their 
coming into his boat, and having gotten 
them there, proceeded to serve luncheon 
made with his own hands. The whole 
episode was one of unique enjoyment, 
and one, too, from which the only sur- 
viving participant derives the greatest 
satisfaction in his reminiscent moods. 


The Gladstone Library Gift 

The St. Deniol’s Library at Hawarden, 
England, was formally opened on Janu- 
ary 3rd of this year. As most people 
know, Gladstone left £40,000 for the 
equipment of this unique and admirable 
institution. His own children added 
£10,000 to the fund, and the nation con- 
tributed another £10,000, making £60,000 
in all. There are thirty-seven thousand 
volumes in the library, which is espe- 
cially strong on the theological side. A 
new wing has been added to the building, 
and there is now accommodation for sev- 
enteen visitors, and for the warden and 
his assistants. As the London “Acad- 
emy” said recently, “Here the bookishly 
inclined, who before Caxton’s day must 
forsake the world for a monastery if he 
would indulge his taste, may now retire 
for a season without taking any vows. 
And here, at a very moderate cost, he 
may enjoy the advantages of a fine library 
situated in a beautiful part of the coun- 
try, ‘the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.’ ” 


Jack London and ‘‘Materials Used’’ 


Jack London’s recent reply to the 
charges of plagiarism made in the “Inde- 
pendent,” by L. A. M. Bosworth, is worth 
a little attention. The distinction Mr. 
London makes between “materials used” 
and “plagiarism” is worth contemplating. 
There are people in the world who so 
little appreciate the meaning of the term 
“originality” that they fail constantly to 
recognize the quality when they see it. 
True enough, The Call of the Wild may 
contain passages that read remarkably 
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like some others in My Dogs of the North- 
land, but no one who has even an ap- 
proach to the literary instinct would con- 
fuse that similarity with plagiarism. Mr. 
London justifies himself completely in 
his explanation of how he used Dr. Eger- 
ton Young’s facts as a framework for his 
own fiction. Certainly if Dr. Young 
doesn’t mind nobody else has a right to. 
And it had been a pity to miss Jack Lon- 
don’s best book for so small a thing as the 
qualm of conscience Mrs. Bosworth seems 
to think the author should have exper- 
ienced. Happily Jack London’s con- 
science and common sense are in entire 
agreement. 

There is just one little point in the situ- 
ation that calls for regret. Mr. London 
might have been more careful to get Dr. 
Young’s definite consent in the first place. 
As it is, Dr. Young’s generosity becomes 
magnanimity. 


An Enthusiastic Subscriber 


THE Book News Monruty inspires, 
from time to time, some very warm ex- 
pressions of appreciation. It has not 
been, however, the habit of subscribers to 
burst into song over its many, and we 
trust undebatable, merits, yet we have 
recently been the recipients of the follow- 
ing poetic eulogy: 

Wuat I Like Best In “THE Book News 
MonrTHLY.” 


B-ooks, the racy and clever and kind, 
O-ver and over I read again, 

O-ften the greatest of joys I find 
K-eeping in touch with the lives of men. 


N-ever despairing, who tread their way 
E-ver aloft, where the dreamers are, 
W-arring fate in the same old way, 
S-eeing their Visions’ guiding star. 


M-en, the painters and poets, who burn 

O-ther tints in the lives they give, 

N-obler deeds, for the souls who yearn 

T-oward the realm where ideals live. 

H-appy we, who your pages turn, 

L-iving with beautiful things you see, 

Y-ou are as perfect as you can be. 

The author is Emma Playter Seabury, 
some of whose clever, humorous verses 
have appeared in Tur Book News 


MonruHLY. 


Miss Corelli an Admirer of Benson 


Marie Corelli recently paid a tribute 
to Arthur Christopher Benson in_ this 
wise: she was asked to write, with others, 
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a letter to the London “Bookman,” men- 
tioning the book of 1906 which “has in- 
terested me most.” In response to this 
request she sent the following statement: 


If I may be allowed to mention two books 
(instead of one) which have interested me 
most during 1906, I would name first From a 
College Window (Putnam), by A. C. Benson, 
and second The Hohenlohe Memoirs. The 
first has appealed to me as the helpful and en- 
couraging outcome of noble, healthful and man- 
ly thought, most eloquently expressed; the sec- 
ond as an instructive reminder of the way in 
which throned rulers and their courts may 
privately tamper with the destinies of unsus- 
pecting peoples. Both books were eminently 
necessary to our immediate hour as exponents 
and premonitions of the steady working of cer- 
tain under-movements in the national, social 
and political history of the day. 

Marte Core Ltt. 


The Late Dean Maitland 


The recent death of Dean Maitland 
ends one more of the brilliant careers that 
distinguished the age of Victoria. Born 





GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX 


Author of The Development of Religion in Japan 


in 1850, Frederick William Maitland was 
educated at Eton, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In 1884 he was Reader of 
Law at Cambridge; and in 1888 he ac- 
cepted the post he contined to fill until 
the time of his death—the Downing pro- 
fessorship of English Law at Cambridge. 
It is said that when Lord Acton died, in 
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1902, the Regius professorship of Mod- 
ern History was offered him, but his 
health was failing and he felt that he 
could not conscientiously take the ap- 
pointment, as his winters in the Canary 
Islands would prevent a proper perform- 
ance of his duties. 


The London 
Maitland: 


As an historian his position was unique, for 
he combined, in a degree hardly found since 
Gibbon, the artistic and scientific aspects of his 
metier. For profundity and philosophic power 
he must be compared with Gierke; for labor- 
ious investigation of archives and court rolls 
he was hardly equalled by Stubbs himself. Yet 
he had a power of striking the imagination, and 


“Atheneum” says of 
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one had much to do with him but came to love 
him; and we doubt if a man whose views were 
so clear-cut—both in religion and politics—ever 
made so few enemies. He was the least self- 
seeking of men, and was prompt to help and 
advise all who in any degree shared his passion 
for inquiry. He was not a whit professorial 
in manner, and seemed to be learning when he 
was teaching. This transparent sincerity of 
nature and intellectual passion may be the 
secret of his unique charm. Speaking of the 
Germanist restorers of Teutonic law, he once 
declared that if there was science among them 
there was also love. No truer word could be 
spoken either of Maitland’s work or his life. 


Among the published works of Dean 


Maitland are: History of English Law, 
1895; Domesday Book and Beyond, 1897; 








ROBERT HICHENS IN SICILY 


The small boy is his son 


of marshalling details, which made the past 
seem living. An undergraduate once complained 
that he could take no notes at Maitland’s lec- 
tures, because they were “so _ interesting.” 
Maitland could make a discussion of legal an- 
tiquities more exciting than a battle narrative 
by a “drum and trumpet” writer. 


As for his personality, the same paper 
pays him the following tribute: 


With all his genius he had the simplest of 
matures, and a humility truly touching. No 





Canon Law in England, 1898; English Law 
and the Renaissance, 1901; and numerous 
other works on law and history. 


Ridgeley Torrence and His New Drama 


Ridgeley Torrence has written a new 
poetic drama, Abelard and Héloise. This 
is his third volume, the first being the 
poetic drama, Eldorado; the second a 
book of verses, The House of a Hundred 
Lights. 








Mr. Torrence is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University, of the class of 1897. 


For a while he was a librarian in the 
Astor Library, and afterward in the 
Lenox Library, New York City. He was 
also the American secretary of Baron 
Kaneko during the time of the Russo- 
Japanese peace conference. His literary 
work has been done chiefly in odd hours. 


One of the Great Editors 


Few people, perhaps, knew—it may be 
that most people never thought about it 
at all—that there was a man of person- 
ality sitting at the editorial desk of the 
New York “Nation.” Yet the son of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison—Wendell Phillips 
Garrison—not only helped to found this 
great American literary weekly, but he 
has, throughout its career, been a con- 
trolling and inspiring force. Being a mod- 
est man, however, he rarely signed the 
scholarly literary comment that flowed 
from his pen. 
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Author of Zhe Poet and the Parish 


As the literary editor of the “New 
York Evening Post”—which he became 
when that paper took over the publication 
of the “Nation”’—Mr,. Garrison contrib- 
uted to the cause of the American literary 
ideal a staunch loyalty to the highest, an 
enthusiasm for only che best, that cannot 
be duplicated among editors and editorial 
writers anywhere in the country So it is 
that the death of Mr. Garrison removes 
from the sphere of action a man whom 
the world of American letters could not 
well afford to lose. 
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Letters from Egypt 


Colonel Henry Watterson has wintered 
in Egypt this year. Lest his hand lose 
its cunning he is sending home to the 
Louisville “Courier-Journal” some very 
delightful letters. 


Giosue Carducci 


A writer in the “Dial” says of Giosué 
Carducci, the Italian poet whose death 
was recently announced, that “with the 
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single exception of Mr. Swinburne, he 
was the greatest poet living in the world 
when the nineteenth century gave place 
to its successor. And now,” he con- 
tinues, “he is dead, after reaching the 
scriptural limit of man’s years, and the 
whole world joins in paying reverent trib- 
ute to his memory.” 

Giosué Carducci was born in 1836. He 
was a Tuscan, and perhaps something of 
the spirit of that greatest of all the Tus- 
cans was vouchsafed him. For from boy- 
hood up he grew in poetic stature, became 
a man on fire for the good of his country, 
even as Dante before him, and struck on 
his lyre a national note that vibrated 
around the hemispheres. 

The pity of it has been that only a small 
part of his poetic output has been trans- 
lated into English—though this is true 
because his verse is difficult, often impos- 
sible, to translate satisfactorily. 


A Longfellow Relic 


Apropos of the recent Longfeliow Cen- 
tenary there is a modest little home 
near Philadelphia which treasures a relic 
intimately associated with the great poet’s 
home side. It is a little white mustard 
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THE STUDY OF ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD 


At Newton Centre, a suburb of Boston. 


pot, with a blue band decoration. The 
great grandfather of the present owner 
was Judge John Greenleaf, of Cambridge. 
He formed one of a quintette of close 
friends, which included Longfellow, 
Holmes, Aggasiz and John Greenleaf 
Whittier. The first Sunday after Judge 
Greenleaf was married all of the four 
came to tea with the newly wed couple. 
Much to the chagrin of the blushing 
housewife, it was found that among all 
her new treasures there was no mustard 
pot, so the mustard for the cold meat 
was mixed in a teacup and handed round. 
Qn the following Sunday evening the 
same company were together again at 
the Greenleafs’ to tea, when Longfellow 
pulled a mustard pot from his pocket, and 
declared that as he hoped often to enjoy 
their hospitality, the least return he could 
make would be to present them with the 
only thing that he could see was needed 
to make the new home complete in every 
detail. 


More Deaths Among the Literary 


As the literary tribe grows the number 
of deaths to record increases. Scarcely 
a day passes that one does not find in the 
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morning papers the announcement of 
some well-known writer’s decease. A 
few weeks ago it was Josiah Flynt Wil- 
lard, the far-famed “Josiah Flynt ;’ some 
days later it was Archibald Clavering 
Gunter. Still again it was the great Ital- 
ian poet, Carducci, already mentioned. 
Josiah Flynt Willard was born in Wis- 
consin, in January of 1869, and received 
most of his education in ‘Berlin Univer- 
sity. His penchant for “tramping,” and 
his studies of the lives and characteristics 
of those who live on the road, resulted in 
a number of popular books, among them: 
Tramping with Tramps (1899), Powers 
That Prey (with Francis Walton) (1900) ; 
Notes of an Itinerant Policeman (1900) ; 
The World of Graft (1901); The Little 
Brother (1902). A new series of tales 
has just begun in the “Cosmopolitan.” 
It was through “Josiah Flynt,” by the 
way, that Hutchins Hapgood came to 
write The Autobiography of a Thief. The 
ex-convict hero of this book was sent, 
upon his release from prison, to Mr. Wil- 
lard, who turned what seemed to be a 
promising study in humanity over to Mr. 
Hapgood. The latter became so inter- 
ested in the man’s story that he took it 
down for him, and incorporated it in the 











volume that was afterward published. 

Archibald Clavering Gunter was one 
of the facile pens in America. Mr. Gun- 
ter could make a story out of almost 
any circumstance, could have an event 
written up in fiction form practically be- 
fore the event had ceased to be. Born 
in Liverpool, England, in 1847, he came 
to America when still young; was edu- 
cated here, and became a civil engineer. 
Later he was active on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

His first book was the clever Mr. 
Barnes of New York, followed by many 
other stories, such as Mr. Potter of Texas, 
Miss Nobody of Nowhere, Don Balasco of 
Key West, Jack Curzon, Princess of Copper, 
The Prince in the Garret. Mr. Gunter 
frankly wrote to the galleries, and his 
plays are in a class with his books, skil- 
fully concocted melodramas. 


A New Writer for the ‘‘Post’’ 


Mr. Isaac F. Marcosson, of Dou- 
bleday, Page & Company, is leaving that 
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house to become a staff writer for the 


“Saturday Evening Post.” Mr. Marcos- 
son is one of the most promising of the 
younger set of New York journalists, and 
readers of the “Post” will doubtless wel- 
come him in his new capacity. 


Additional Letters of the Wordsworths 


At the eleventh hour Mr. William 
Knight, who has been editing a collec- 
tion of the letters of William and Doro- 
thy Wordsworth, for publication by Ginn 
& Company, Boston, has discovered a re- 
markable series of letters written by the 
Wordsworths to Coleridge, between 
Christmas, 1799, and May, 1807. Unfor- 
tunately this “new find” was not made 
until after the first two volumes of 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family were 
already printed, and the proofs of the 
third volume passed upon. As a result 
this interesting and illuminating corre- 
spondence must appear-at the end of the 
third volume, instead .of in the chrono- 
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In her cotta,e at Tibbles Green, Kent, England 


logical order according to which the rest 
of the work is arranged. 

The letters in question do much to 
show the intimacy that existed between 
the two poets. Wordsworth tells Cole- 
ridge many of his plans, and explains 
much of his work. Incidentally, various 
interesting episodes of the home life at 
Grasmere are recounted; there are para- 
graphs on the people of the district, rec- 
ords of walks and drives, and references 
to the work and travels of Coleridge. 
Mr. Knight is to be congratulated on 
having been able to offer such a valuable 
addition to the letters already published 
and known. 


Miss Rickert in England Again 


Miss Edith Rickert, whose novel of 
Provence is soon to be ready—The 


Golden Hawk—is now living in her cot- 
tage at Tibbles Green, Four Elms, Kent. 
She is working very hard on the proofs 
of her work, Emare, which the Old Eng- 
lish Text Society will publish. This has 
been the greatest literary task Miss 
Rickert has undertaken, but because of 
it she expects to get her Ph.D. degree 
from the Chicago University. Though it 
has been a long and a hard work she feels 
that she has been amply repaid for it, in 
the influence it has exercised upon her 
literary style, and the copious knowledge 
it has practically thrust upon her. 

Sometime last year we printed a pic- 
ture of the exterior of the little house at 
Tibbles Green. We now reproduce a 
drawing of the quaint and attractive liv- 
ing room, in which Miss Rickert does 
most of her work. 

















The Feudal Note in Sir Walter* 


By Ian Mac Laren 


Author of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’’ 


HEN Carlyle complained — that 
Scott had no message whatever 
for the world he really was beside 
the mark, for Scott was charged 

in the marrow of his bones, as Carlyle 

used to say, with a creed, and it was one 
which Carlyle detested. Every novelist 
of the front rank who has produced an or- 
ganic body of fiction, whether Balzac, or 
Thackeray, Flaubert or if you like, Zola, 
has a spinal cord running through his 
books. It may not be carried to the 
tedious length of Balzac, or the pedantic 
genealogies of Zola, but it dominates the 
whole and is the pervading spirit. With 
Scott it was the ancient and dying spirit 
of feudalism. He was a stranger to the 
struggle of the times, he was a lover of 
past ages. His is the charm of autumn, 
the delicate coloring of a summer that is 
over. He touched no question of re- 
ligious doubt, and stood for the simplicity 
of faith, and one knows he is speaking 
for himself in the unquestioning rever- 
ence of his cavaliers for authority, and 
the submission of Scot’s peasants to 
their ministers. According to his 1dea 
society was a graded order (he ought to 
have been the novelist of the “Young 
England” school), wherein each rank 
found its recognized place and had its 
own privileges in subordination to the 
whole. George IV was, in this simple 
faith, an almost supernatural personage, 
and the humble, enthusiastic loyalty with 
which he welcomed that obese and very 
vulgar monarch to Scotland would have 
greatly delighted the cynical humor of 

Thackeray, and shows how perfectly qual- 

ified Scott was to appreciate a cavalier’s 

attitude to Charles II]. The Duke of 

Buccleuch was his chief, whose sorrows 

he shared as his own, and whose recogni- 

tion, whenever the Duke was pleased to 
write to him, he deeply valued. For him- 
self he belonged to the gentry, the third 
order after the King and the nobility, and 
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With 
him were lawyers and soldiers and the 


above the farmers and tradesmen. 


professional classes generally. For some 
reason he took little notice of medical 
men, and indeed has only one good Doctor 
in his Scottish novels (the apothecary in 
The Fair Maid of Perth is detestable) and 
although he is altogether admirable, I do 
not think Gideon Gray has touched the 
popular imagination. It has been a bad 
tradition in literature either to ignore or 
to depreciate the most beneficent of pro- 
fessions, and one is thankful for the 
slender mercy of The Surgeon’s Daughter. 
Each class in society was to be preserved 
in its proper rights so long as it remained 
in its own sphere. Scott was most 
friendly with his inferiors and most re- 
spectful to his superiors—ever on the 
understanding that he knew his place, 
and they knew theirs. No person in his 
novels rises, and is made a hero because 
he has climbed from poverty to riches. 
The self-made man hardly appears, and 
when he does he is treated contemptu- 
ously. Christy Steele, the prejudiced old 
housekeeper of the Croftangrys, acknowl- 
edged that Mr. Treddle’s mill had given 
employment in the district, but Mr. Tred- 
dle’s efforts to be a country gentleman 
only excited her acidulous humor. 
When Mr. Gilbert Glossin, the country 
lawyer in Guy Mannering, conciliates the 
pompous Baronet and obtains a most 
condescending invitation to dinner, the 
achievement is understood to reflect 
credit on Glossin’s adroitness. And Sir 
Arthur Wardour is furious when a law- 
yer addresses him in a letter as “Dear 
Sir’—“he will be calling me ‘Dear 
Knight’ next.” The Lord Keeper in The 
Bride of Lammermoor had scrambled up 
to his high position from a low estate, 
and therefore he is a timid and propitia- 
tory man, ill at ease among country 
sports, and afraid in the presence of the 
haughty young Lord, who on his part, 
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poverty-stricken but of ancient blood, 
dominates the Lord Keeper as a hawk 
would terrify a barn-door fowl. Lady 
Ashton, on the other hand, one detests 
for her cruelty, but respects for her cour- 
age—the difference was that she had 
good blood in her veins. Dugald Dal- 
getty was a sturdy old blade and carried 
a conscience in him, for he would never 
take service with the other side till his 
time had expired with their opponents ; 
he was a man of his hands, too, and one 
of the most vivid scenes in all Scott’s 
work is Dugald seizing the Duke of 
Argyll in his Castle. But Dalgetty shows 
badly beside the Highland Chiefs _be- 
cause, although he was a cock Laird in 
Aberdeenshire, you can see that after all 
he was only a “body.” Although Scott 
laughs at Lady Margaret Bellenden for 
her aristocratic prejudices and her re- 
curring allusions to Charles II, he has 
a sneaking fondness for her and drew 
her character from some of the old 
Jacobite ladies he knew; and although he 
makes play with Baron Bradwardine, 
with his family tree, the boot-jack and all, 
yet you feel that he would be just as much 
concerned about his own pedigree. No 
woman of gentle birth (with the one 
inevitable exception) marries beneath 
her in Scott, and no man aspires to a 
woman above him. The line between 
gentle folk and the rest of creation is 
kindly and quietly but firmly drawn. 

His feudal gospel affords a more en- 
gaging illustration when he treats, as he 
loves to do, the loyalty of a servant to 
his master, and he writes from his own 
experience. It is a mistake to suppose 
that any novelist can simply lift living 
persons into his pages. This would be 
a violation of the technique of his art, 
and were the same thing as if one pasted 
a photograph into the middle of a pic- 
ture. The characters in real fiction have 
been his own creation, but his imagina- 
tion can be fed with the material of life. 
Scott lived among the people of his 
novels before they took service with him 
in literature. If he deals very kindly 
with faithful Caleb Balderstone it was 
because his own household were so faith- 
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ful to him. He took a fancy to a poacher 
that was brought before him for justice, 
and passed him into his own service, and 
Purdie was his loyal henchman hence- 
forward. When evil days befell Scott, 
and he had to reduce his establishment, 
Pepe Mathieson, who used to be the 
coachman, was willing to be the plough- 
man, and Scott was most grateful for 
this fealty. “I cannot forget,” says Lock- 
hart, “how his eyes sparkled when he 
first pointed out to me Peter Mathieson 
guiding the plough on the Hough. 
‘Egad,’ he said, ‘old Pepe and old Pepe’s 
whistling at his darg. The honest fellow 
said a yoking in a deep field would do 
baith him and the Blackies good. If 
things get round with me, easy shall be 
Pepe’s cushion.” One of the trials of 
Scott’s life was the death of Thomas 
Purdie, the ex-poacher and trusty servi- 
tor. “I have lost,” Scott writes, “my old 
and faithful servant, and am so much 
shocked that I really wish to be quit of 
the country and safe in town. I have 
this day laid him in the grave.” This 
was the inscription on Purdie’s tomb: 


In grateful remembrance 


oO 
The faithful 
and attached services 
of 
Twenty-two years 
And in Sorrow 
For the loss of a humble 
But sincere friend; 
This stone was erected 


by 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart., 
of Abbotsford. 
“Thou hast been faithful 
Over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler 
Over many things.” 


This is the heart of the “Waverley 
Novels,” and Scott’s sweetest note. Scott 
lifted up his voice and prophesied unto all 
time that loyalty and chivalry and obedi- 
ence and love, and not silver and gold, are 
the glory of a man; and that the gospel of 
“getting on” is a squalid deceit and the 
destruction of character. Feudalism is 
but the form of his teaching; its spirit is 
the enforcement of the beauty and bless- 
ing of sacrifice. 




















David Graham Phillips 


His Biography 


By Rupert Hughes 





upon a quaint account of it, as fol- 
lows: 


S for Mr. Phillips’ birthplace—in an 
A old gazetteer of 1866 I chanced 


Mapison: a flourishing city, river-port, and 
seat of justice of Jefferson Co., Indiana, on the 
Ohio River, 90 miles below Cincinnati, 44 miles 
above Louisville, and 86 miles S. S. E. of In- 
dianapolis, in lat. 38 46 min. N., lon. 85 21 min. 
W. It is advantageously situated for trade, and 
is one of the principal cities of the State in 
population and importance. Steamboats make 
daily passages between this port and Cincin- 
nati and Louisville. The navigation is usually 
open all winter in ordinary seasons. Several 
steamboats are owned here. Madison is the S. 
terminus of the Indianapolis and Madison 
Railroad, which was completed in 1848, and is 
doing a iarge business in conveying freight and 
passengers. . The city is beautifully situated in a 
valley nearly three miles in length, which is en- 





closed on the N. by steep and rugged hills 
about 400 feet high. The site is elevated 30 or 
40 feet above the highest floods. Madison is 
well built, containing a large proportion of 
brick houses. It contains a fine court-house, 
three public halls, thirteen churches, two pub- 
lic libraries, a United States hospital, two mar- 
ket-houses, four banks, and three large public 
schools. Two newspapers are published here. 
Several of the streets are paved, and lighted 
with gas. Here are four flouring-mills, three 
iron foundries with machine-shops, one brass 
foundry, several planing-mills, and a dry-dock. 
The building of steamboats is an important 
branch of industry here. Pop. in 1850, including 
North Madison, 8681; in 1860, 9068; in 1865, 
about 10,000. 


If you know the Middle West at all you 
can see the town, the surroundings, the 


boyhood of the child who should be born 
there about this time. 


Sag PPO a 


MADISON, INDIANA 


Where David Graham Phillips was born 
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Yet if you attempted to prophesy the 
future of this boy you would invite dis- 
aster, for in Indiana, at the same period, 
were born many other sons of divers des- 
tinies. Among them were George Ade, 
Booth Tarkington, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, and Meredith Nicholson. 
Among all the careers open to young 
Indiana at that time these four chose 
book writing for theirs. Yet the field 
they chose, the subjects they have de- 
scribed, and their points of view are as 
remote from one another, and from that 
of David Graham Phillips, as the realms 
of literary space permit. 

The most earnest of them all in his atti- 
tude toward fiction is certainly Mr. Phil- 
lips. He has no desire to reform human- 
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ity by way of romance, nor to publish 
sermons disguised as novels; yet he cer- 
tainly. sees life through earnest lenses. 
He saw it so from his earliest youth. 

He was born October .31, 1867. His 
father was one of the four bankers of 
Madison ; he was a man fond of science, 
philosophy, and history, but averse to 
novels. The mother was a woman who 
believed that the brains of a child should 
be exercised on the same principles as the 
body. So the boy, who was naturally of 
large frame and vigorous constitution, 





never played games then—and to this day 
takes no other exercise but walking. He 
read the Bible at family prayers when he 
was three and a hali -ears old. At nine 
he was studying Latin, at ten, Greek. He 
attended the public schools at Madison, at 
the same time tutoring in Greek, German, 
and—horresco referens—Hebrew! He then 
went for a time to De Pauw University, in 
Indiana, where his father had gone. Later 
he moved on to Princeton, where he grad- 
uated at the age of nineteen, in the class 
of ’87. 

On leaving college he became an author 
and a newspaper man, his chief exper- 
iences being on the New York “World” 
and the New York “Sun.” He feels that 
journalism is the best possible training 
for an author. Three hundred and sixty- 
five days of the year he is studying human 
life in all its phases. He must get as 
close to the truth as possible—at least, 
for his own purposes, if not for publica- 
tion. He must get at it quickly, and he 
must then tell his story with a business- 
like directness that avoids the pitfalls of 
stylistic pose. Mr. Phillips credits to the 
“Sun” a training in quick accuracy of esti- 
mate. He learned there what it was to 
be sent back many a weary mile at 2 A. M. 
to verify some forgotten or neglected de- 
tail. A few of such experiences tend to 
sharpen the observation and agglutinate 
the memory. He credits to the “World” 
a training in the quick analysis of situa- 
tions and motives—the strong point of 
Joseph Pulitzer, who was schooled by 
Carl Schurz. 

Mr. Phillips was for some time London 
correspondent of the “World,” and 
scored at least one famous journalistic 
victory that will bear twice-telling. It 
was in 1893, and a brief official word had 
come to London that in the course of the 
naval maneuvers in the Mediterranean, 
the Victoria and the Camperdown had col- 
lided. The only wire was blocked by the 
official sending of an interminable list of 
the drowned. Not a single detail of the 
disaster could the London papers secure. 
Mr. Phillips, remembering an American 
trick, looked up the name of the telegraph 
station nearest the scene of the accident. 
It was a little Turkish village on the Medi- 
terranean coast. With the utmost diffi- 
culty he got a telegram to the operator 
there, offering £100 for a good story of 
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the accident, and explaining that he could 
not prepay the story from London. The 
operator, a Turk, seeing that the message 
was in English, tossed it aside. An 
American missionary, Ira Harris, hap- 
pened in; the Turk spoke of the message. 
Mr. Harris read it, learned that he would 
have to prepay the heavy telegraph and 
cable charges. He had sporting blood 
enough to take this risk, and camelled 
across a strip of desert to a money lender, 
who advanced him the funds. He then 
sent, in a roundabout way, a long and de- 
tailed account of one of the most distress- 
ful catastrophes the British navy ever suf- 
fered. 

Mr. Phillips received it, and cabled it 
to his New York paper, which scored an 
exclusive story. It was re-cabled back to 
the London morning papers the next day 
and printed with much amazement at 
Yankee ingenuity in securing and publish- 
ing British news that the British them- 
selves could not obtain. The London 
afternoon papers found it too marvelous 
to believe, and the “St. James Gazette” 
published a rather nasty paragraph, calling 
the whole story a cheap fake. Mr. Phil- 
lips visited the editor, exhibited his 
documents, and secured an apology. Later 
reports verified his details. American 
journalism has never shown a cleaner 
pair of heels to British deliberation. 

From London Mr. Phillips returned to 
America, where in igor he published his 
first novel, The Great God Success. Its 
title was of good omen. In 1902 he pub- 
lished His Serene Highness, and also 
A Woman Ventures ; in 1903 Golden Fleece 
and The Master Rogue; in 1904 The Cost; 
in 1905 The Plum Tree, The Social Secre- 
tary, The Deluge and The Reign of Guilt. 
In 1906 came The Fortune Hunter, and in 
January of this year The Second Generation. 

These novels, all of more or less serious 
import, have more and more deeply im- 
pressed his name on the American mind. 
He has an unusual clientele among 
statesmen and men of business achieve- 
ment who rarely read novels. Among 
these may be mentioned such personages 
as ex-President Cleveland, Senator Bev- 
eridge, Nathan Straus, David M. Parry, 
and Mayor Weaver of Philadelphia. 

He has had the distinction of provoking 
an impassioned criticism from the floor 
of the Senate, and of evoking a speech 
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from the President of the United States. 
Mr. Phillips’ series of articles, “The Trea- 
son of the Senate,” brought Senator Jos- 
eph Bailey, of Texas, to his feet, and later 
brought him before an investigation in his 
own State. The same articles brought 
President Roosevelt to the defense of the 
Senate, and led him to apply the Bun- 
yanian word “muck-raking” to the litera- 
ture of Higher Exposure. Through the 
storm that raged around his head Mr. 
Phillips smiled in serene confidence that 
he had published only facts. He was most 
amused at the charges of his fellow- 
rakesmen, who accused him of working 
overtime and pushing faster than the 
union schedules. The revelations of time 
have availed rather to substantiate than 
to weaken his charges, though the title 
“The Treason of the Senate” was perhaps 
meant to be taken rather as a dramatic 
headline than as a categorical dogma. 
Mr. Phillips’ latest novel, The Second 
Generation; is everywhere recognized as 
representative of his best work. It is 
typically natural, exclusively American in 
its psychology, action and characteriza- 
tion. It represents a hard-headed mil- 
lionaire of the self-made type and his sim- 
ple old wife regarding with pathetic be- 
wilderment the unsettling effect of their 
wealth on their children. The boy and 
girl come home from college metamor- 
phosed into two birds of paradise. To the 
father, their ideals, their characters, their 
ambitions, are all hopelessly faced the 
wrong way. In the midst of his confu- 
sion he is told by his doctor: “Put your 
house in order.” In the solemn presence 
of death he resolves to save his children 
from the blight of wealth by giving his 
money to a college. He does so, and dies, 
leaving his disinherited children to get 
over their wrath, fight their own battles 
and build their own souls into strength 
through struggle. In after years they 
come to realize his true benevolence. 
Two scenes in the book have haunted 
me. One is that in which the father 
cross-examines his snobbish son in the 
world-old riddle, “What is a gentleman?” 
—a riddle that the Sphinx might have 
used, for it has never been answered. 
The efforts of the son to solve it form 
an exquisitely yet profoundly humorous 
passage. 
The other scene is the discovery by the 
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old wife that her husband has not much 
longer to live. There is a reality, a ma- 
jestic every-dayness about it that is epic, 
and a simplicity without sentimentality 
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that I find overpoweringly true and ap- 
pealing. ‘ 

She lit the gas and went to his waistcoat, 
hanging where it always hung at night—on a 
hook beside the closet door. He watched her 
fumble through the pockets, watched her take 
her spectacles from the corner of the mantel 
and put them on, the bridge well down toward 
the end of her nose. A not at all romantic 
figure she made, standing beside the sputtering 
gas jet, her spectacles balanced on her nose, 
her thin neck and forearms exposed, and her 
old face studying the lid of the pill box held 
in her toil- and age-worn hands. The box 
dropped from her fingers and rolled along the 
floor. He saw an awful look slowly creep over 
her features as the terrible thought crept over 
her mind. As she began to turn her face to- 
ward him, with a motion of the head like that 
of a machine on unoiled bearings, he closed 
his eyes; but he felt her looking at him. 

“Dr. Schulze!” she said, an almost soundless 
breathing of the name that always meant the 
last resort in mortal illness. 

He was trying to think of lies to tell her, 
but he could think of nothing. The sense of 
light upon his eyelids ceased. He presently felt 
her slowly getting into bed. A _ pall-like si- 


lence; then upon his cheek, in a long-discon- 
tinued caress, he felt a hand whose touch was 
as light and as soft as the fall of a rose leaf— 
the hand of love that toil and age cannot make 


harsh, and her fingers were wet with her tears. 
Thus they lay in the darkness and silence, fac- 
ing together the tragedy of the eternal sepa- 
ration. 

“What did he say, dearest?” she asked. She 
had not used that word to him since the first 
baby came and they began to call each other 
“father and “mother.” All these years the 
children had been between them, and each had 
held the other important chiefly as related to 
them. Now it was as in their youth—just he 
and she, so close that only death could come 
between them. 

“It’s a long way off,” said Hiram. He would 
not set ringing in her ears that knell which was 
clanging to him its solemn, incessant, menacing 
“Put your house in order!” 

‘Tell me what he said,” she urged gently. 

“He couldn’t make out exactly. The medi- 
cine’ll patch me up.” 

She did not insist—fret him to confess that 
which she knew the instant she read “Schulze” 
on the box? After an hour she heard him 
breathing as only a sleeper can breathe; but she 
watched on until morning. When they were 
dressing each looked at the other furtively 
from time to time, a great tenderness in his 
eyes, and in hers the anguish of a dread that 
might not be spoken. 

To the question: “What shall the rich 
do with their wealth?” the answer in Mr. 
Phillips’ novel is Draconian: “Let them 
put it out of the reach of their children; 
it is poisonous.” 

Whatever one may think of the answer 
as a domestic axiom it is certainly made 
absorbingly dramatic as the theme of a 
novel. And that, after all, is the main 
point, artistically at least—and popularly, 
too, it appears—for more people are read- 
ing The Second Generation than are ever 
likely to be worried as to the proper dis- 
posal of a million dollars. 

Meanwhile Mr. Phillips is busily at 
work on another novel. He is peculiarly 
qualified in every way to write distinctly 
national literature. He was born in a 
smallish city of the Middle West. He was 
colleged in the East. He has been a news- 
paper man in the two largest capitals of 
the world. Trained as a boy to discuss 
finance with his father, he has grown 
up to look upon business and money- 
making as the personal equation, the 
eternal background and atmosphere of 
our time, just as war is the enclosing 
medium of the middle ages. And so he 
grapples with the eternal dramas that 
strew the field of business. He has imag- 
ination, sympathy, humor, health, and in- 
tense earnestness of purpose. More 
power to his elbow! 
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The Message of David Graham Phillips 





By Charles Edward Russell 


IFTEEN years ago, or thereabouts, 

miniature civil war broke out in 

the mountains of east Tennessee. 

A huge mining company tried the 
experiment of convict labor; the labor 
that was not convict rebelled at an en- 
forced juxtaposition, and emphasized the 
protest with guns and battling. All the 
New York newspapers sent reporters to 
the scene, for the events were stirring and 
seemed rather portentous. To these of 
the press one day descended from a Pull- 
man a tall, clean-shaven, good-looking 
young man, distinguished by a somewhat 
languid deportment and an elegant suit 
of white flannels, and apparently de- 
signed to add to a serious situation a 
flavor of mild humor and estheticism. 
The spectacle struck the assembled com- 
pany, native and foreign, with extreme 
disfavor; and when the young man made 
known that he was there to represent the 
New York “Sun,” and that on his way 
he had been so unfortunate as to lose his 
trunk, the general dissatisfaction was 
complete. One going forth in white 
flannels to hard newspaper work was a 
burden to the rest of the profession; one 
carrying, besides, a trunk on his assign- 
ments was felt to be an intolerable im- 
postor. 

With the work in hand the young man 
seemed to be but little impressed, and 
that unfavorably. Ostensibly what was 
in his eyes of greater moment was the 
missing trunk, in which, as he pathetic- 
ally remarked, were his pajamas. He 
rambled off by himself around the town 
that was the scene of the trouble, and 
at dinner time pervaded the company with 
an air of innocent abstraction and _ his 
faultless white flannel suit. It seemed im- 
possible that this person could be a real 
reporter, and his fellow-laborers in the 
field looked forward with curiosity and 
hopeful, expectations of mirth to a sight 
of his first work. When it arrived it 
caused boundless astonishment, but no 
hilarity. It appeared then that this young 








man going quietly about in white flannels, 
and most concerned about his lost paja- 
mas, had been everywhere, met every- 
body, seen and noted everything, absorb- 
ed every salient fact and detail, and then 
with skill and compelling power had pic- 
tured all visibly to the utmost compre- 
hension of the dullest reader. Still more, 
he had dealt with the underlying springs 
and causes of action as well as with their 
superficial results; he had analyzed and 
weighed and humanized the elements of 
the conflict so that instead of a thing tem- 
porary and insignificant it had touches 
Homeric and universal. 

This was the first of a long series of 
achievements that made the young man’s 
name famous and respected in journalism 
and beyond. That was David Graham 
Phillips—as a reporter. However, the 
difference is slight, now that he is a nov- 
elist so widely read and so enthusiastic- 
ally followed. He is still a reporter, and 
that is the secret of his success. Still 
with keen eyes he sees and notes every- 
thing connected with his subject, still 
with his analytical mind he follows to the 
last nerve-end the causes of things and 
their vital significance, and still with the 
reporter’s trained hand he draws all in a 
series of swiftly-moving scenes for the 
mental vision of his reader. His news- 
paper experience was good for him, as 
it is for any man with a conscience, a 
thoughtful cast of mind, and the innate 
literary sense. Day after day he saw un- 
rolled before him varying phases of life 
that traversed about all there is in the 
human circuit, and revealed mankind in 
that reality that is so different from its 
portraiture in tradition and books. He 
was a Princeton graduate, a Westerner, 
a man with some experience of men and 
matters, before he came to New York; 
and he schooled himself intelligently on 
his observations. It is the outsider 
always to whom the life in any commu- 
nity has most to say; the native intelli- 
gence, however keen to other impres- 
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sions, is dull to the daily touch of familiar 
things and the types that are our neigh- 
bors. Phillips made much of his tutelage, 
and particularly, in his own mind, of cer- 
tain new problems of life and humanity 
developed in our country and by our 
national characteristics and conditions. 

We have not had very much of this 
sort of thing in our literature, and yet it 
seems well worth while. Peculiarities of 
speech and character wrought by locality 
and environment we have often dealt 
with, but not often with the fact that we 
have our own particular fundamentals of 
thought and action. We have generally 
assumed, even in provincial and dialect 
tales, that all the problems of life in 
America are basic to the race and identical 
with problems elsewhere; that we are 
only another edition of the European 
peoples with about the same troubles to 
face. Whereas, peculiar conditions and 
peculiar influences have given us not only 
our own exclusive types, but our own 
exclusive questions, and have sharply dif- 
ferentiated the essentials of our lives from 
the lives of all other peoples whatsoever. 

Aside from the sheer interest of the 
narrative and aside from a flowing, easy 
style, I think this is the first value in 
Phillips’ work. He has got hold of the 
ultimate Americanism in our life, he has 
seen the kind of men and women and 
young people that we have developed 
and the origin of their peculiarities, and 
he has perceived the controlling forces in 
the national existence. 

In this sense he is the most truly Amer- 
ican of all our novelists. He learned from 
newspaper work the habit of looking 
under the surface of things; a term of 
service as London correspondent of a 
New York daily sharpened his compari- 
sons; much travel confirmed his observa- 
tions and matured his judgments. For a 
long time he wrote editorials, and had a 
chance to see in the mass the results of 
the impulses he had as a reporter ob- 
served in detail. From all these sources 
he drew a singularly good mental equip- 
ment for work in the art that Charles 
Reade declared to be the highest—the art 
of illuminating the truths of existence by 
relating selected examples, whether true 
or imaginary. 

It is one thing to observe closely and 
report accurately, and another to put to- 


gether, somewhere in the back part of 
your head, the import of the things you 
see. It is like the difference between a 
camera and an artist. A man can be a 
fair reporter and not bother much about 
the relation that every event may bear 
to principles of life; but he cannot be any 
endurable kind of a fiction writer. This 
is where the reflective side of Phillips’ 
mind comes in like the low-pressure cyl- 
inder of a reciprocating engine, to bal- 
ance the observing side. Merely to tell 
a story convincingly is fine art; to tell it 
convincingly and so that it lights up some 
of the rocks by which men steer in the 
desert is better yet. You would not care 
very much for such characters as John 
Dumont in The Cost and Dominick in The 
Plum Tree, if they had not been studied 
out in the light of American conditions 
until they were typical as well as true. 
What the Dominicks really mean to poli- 
tics and what the Dumonts really mean in 
business—these are the ideas behind each 
figure that breathe life into it, and make 
it not somebody we are reading about, 
but somebody we know and have seen. 

Speaking generally this seems to be the 
only kind of fiction that endures or is 
worth much serious consideration—the 
kind that deals with actual types, actual 
conditions, and men and impulses as they 
are. It was in Phillips’ first book and 
has been in all the rest. The Great God 
Success, by the way, was an extraordinary 
piece of work for a new hand. It was 
like a spadeful of veritable life dug up 
and set down before us to be observed 
and connoted. No one is supposed to 
give much heed to the work of a new- 
comer in an overcrowded field, but here 
was something worth breaking the rule 
for. We have not often had in recent 
years from any source such a clinic on the 
induration and fatty degeneration of the 
soul that invariably attend material 
achievement. Every stage of the prog- 
ress was cleanly and evenly laid bare. It 
must have taken some courage for a be- 
ginner to attempt such a theme, but the 
book was exactly in line with Phillips’ 
theories of workmanship and also with 
his theories of the curious, tangled show 
we call life. 

You see, besides telling fascinating 
stories, this man has a work to do and a 
message to deliver. The best way to 
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convince us that we are going wrong is 
to show us exactly where we are and 
what is ahead on the path. In this re- 
spect Phillips works on the lines of Zola. 
It was not always pleasant to read in 
The Plum Tree, any more than in L’Asso- 
moir, but the medicine, though strong, 
was wholesome. The Plum Tree brought 
home to us the significance of certain 
phases of American political life, as The 
Cost illuminated selfishness, and The 
Deluge typified the inordinate greed for 
gold and what comes therefrom. We 
were the better for the reading of these 
books. Phillips is a democrat, socially 
and intellectually, and that is the fiber 
of his work and message. Most of his 
books make you think more about your 
fellow man, more about your duty to 
him, more about the universal bond, and 
less about yourself. Which is good and 
fine and profitable. I note also that we 
are made to think about these things not 
by somebody getting himself into an un- 
authorized pulpit and preaching at us be- 
tween two covers, but by pictures from 
actual life. If John Dumont were a 
neighbor of ours, and we saw day by day 
the progress of his descent to the pit, we 
should know very well the lessons to be 
drawn from his story and would need no 
one to point the moral. There are hun- 
dreds of John Dumonts walking his road. 
Phillips selected one of them and made 
him our neighbor. 

Next to these traits the best thing in 
the Phillips’ books is the recognition of 
the mixed and often contradictory mo- 
tives of men. The old theory of fiction 
was that every man always did every- 
thing for just one reason; whereas in 
actual life we know that no man ever did 
anything for one reason, and that every 
man does many things inconsistent with 
any other thing. To make even a gener- 
ally admirable character like Scarbor- 
ough do sometimes a foolish or incon- 
sistent thing was not to be reconciled 
with traditional heroics, but it was ex- 
actly in accordance with actuality. Du- 
mont has good impulses; so he would 
have in real life. There are no one-piece 
villains in these books, any more than 
there are among the men you daily meet, 
it is with the men and women in this 
complex world of ours that Phillips deals. 
And strictly speaking they are about the 
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only ones in any way worth dealing with. 

This new book of his, The Second Gen- 
eration, is one of the best things he 
has done, and illustrates exactly what I 
have said about him. Here you can see 
his unusual faculty for close observation, 
and his clear grasp upon the meaning of 
what he observes; and you can see also 
that his book is made of conditions and 
types of American life such as we are not 
wont to meet with in our fiction. Who 
else has considered the practical evils that 
inherited wealth brings in a country 
where work is the only means to health 
and peace? Yet is not that in itself a 
tremendous fact to picture and to think 
about? It must have ramifications that 
in a thousand ways come home to striv- 
ing, struggling men, and here you can 
see them made clear in the swift current 
of the shifting story. 

It is very dramatic in places—that 
scene of Hiram Ranger making his will, 
for instance, and the incidents in the 
stormy career of Mrs. Whitney. Here 
are characters new to books, but familiar 
to us in the new developments of our 
times and our peculiar situation. The 
idle son from college with good instincts 
become rudimentary or perverted by a 
purposeless career ; his sister, who reveals 
in wholly different ways and to different 
effects the influences that have injured 
her brother; and that excellent drawing 
of a father who loved his children too well 
to leave to them the wealth that would 
corrupt them, and who therefore set them 
back where he himself began, with naught 
but his hands wherewith to shape his 
career and cleave his way. Here is this 
story that rapidly and to your complete 
absorption discloses one strong scene 
upon another. That is one thing. And 
presently you perceive that, exactly as 
would be the fact if you dwelt in St. 
Christopher and had part in these scenes, 
character and _ incident, being truly 
founded, all bear intimate relations to 
daily problems and take their place in the 
gallery of experience. This is a fair 
statement of Mr. Phillips’ usual method. 
It is a good method, sound and whole- 
some, and having carried him far towards 
recognition as a master workman, it 
seems destined to carry him much farther, 
since every successive story from his pen 
is stronger in interest and purpose. 
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In Arden 


By Stella George Stern 


HAVE a group of maiden friends 
Who dwell in other skies, 

And when the day-long labor ends 
To them my fancy flies. 


A hand-clasp greets me at the gate, 
A tender grasp and strong, 

“Ah, Merry Heart! Thou comest late! 
’Tis Rosalinda’s song. 


” 


“For hours are banished where we fare, 
The hills are all abloom, 

And Joy has carolled forth to Care, 
‘’Tis Spring! Make room, make room!’ 


“Our Perdita has searched the glade 
For mayflowers to wear ; 

And Celia, deft, domestic maid, 
Garland’s Olivia’s hair.” 


“What ho, there!” Now the door swings free. 


What welcoming is this >— 
From Portia’s gracious courtesy 
To Desdemona’s kiss. 


Mocks Beatrice: ‘Thy cheek gone pale? 
What makes a maiden so? 

Here, boy! Where's Viola? Some ale! 
We’d have the roses blow!” 


Sweet Viola, all woman-through, 
I never have believed 

That men, howe’er it seemed to you, 
Were in your sex deceived. 


Now sing; come closer; ne'er depart, 
For here my comfort lies— 

In perfect Sylvia’s constant heart, 

Miranda’s charméd eves. 
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Touching the Lord Hamlet 





A Study in Shakespeare 


By Arthur Stringer 


HEN we have some forty vital 
works of an author it is absurd to 
say we know little or nothing 
about that author. The artist can- 

not elude himself; the builder cannot ob- 
literate himself. The more impersonal 
the creation, strangely enough, the more 
intimate the self-betrayal. 

Yet, fortifying our souls with a defiant 
and resolute agnosticism, we seem to 
have made up our minds that nothing 
shall and can be known of Shakespeare 
and of his character. There has been, with 
him, little effort to substitute a natural 
for a miraculous man. Now that the 
bones of Bacon have moldered away the 
ashes of the Earl of Rutland are thrown 
in our eyes. A sort of tacit conspiracy 
of perversion has made the very name 
of Shakespeare stand for.something su- 
pernatural, for something accidental or 
unbelievable. Even Swinburne complains 
of the intangibility of the great dramat- 
ist’s personality. “Others abide our 
question,” the apotheosizing Matthew 
Arnold has added, “but he alone is free.” 
Subversive and extravagant theories 
have been propounded as to Shakespeare 
the man, as to his mental and emotional 
make-up. And a miserable half-knowl- 
edge has even treasured up the scum on 


NOTE—The pictures here reproduced have 
been taken from an article by Jacob A. Riis in 
“The Century Magazine” of January, 1901. In 
his skétch of “Hamlet’s Castle” Mr. Riis tells 
his readers how his own mother was born and 
reared in the Castle of Kronborg, Elsinore; 
and how his childish recollections were per- 
meated with the atmosphere of the ancient fort- 
ress by the sea. He feels that there is strong 
reason for believing that Shakespeare himself 
once visited the Castle, and saw there scenes 
which he used in writing Hamlet. At all events, 
the situation of several important parts of the 
old building is very accurately described by 
the poet, and the fact is proved that a company 
of English players did visit Elsinore, and per- 
formed in the Kronborg. This was in 1586, 
and two at least of the company were later 
fellow actors with Shakespeare. In view of 
what Mr. Stringer wishes to establish concern- 
ing the personality of Shakespeare these facts 
are important as well as interesting, for they 
strengthen still further the assumptions of an 
autobiographical note in the famous tragedy. 





the pot of uncertainty, and fashioned it 
into a Baconian Theory and a Rutland 
Hypothesis. 

It remains a fact that no expression of 
life, however draped in dramatic com- 
plexities, can be called a psychological in- 
consequence. Genius is a sort of sublime 
cannibalism, feeding on itself and its fel- 
lows. It has no faculty for making 
bricks without straw. Every tatter and 
rag of observation, every shred of ex- 
perience, molded through feeling and sol- 
idified through contemplation, goes to 
form the bricks with which true genius 
builds, and always shall build. It is in 
this way that Shakespeare, willingly or 
unwillingly, consciously or unconsciously, 
has submerged and incorporated in his 
works his own entire individuality. There 
he remains, to be read by them who read 
aright. There he shall always abide, the 
mortal fly in the eternal amber of art. 
And the amber of this Elizabethan dra- 
matic form into which he flung himself, 
it must be. remembered, was not the 
square hole of the French stage into 
which fitted so ill the round peg of actual 
personality. It stood, rather, a medium 
that was Gothic, discursive, fluidly elas- 
tic, a veritable warehouse for lyrical and 
philosophical riches, a veritable treasury 
for the most affluent personality. It was 
a challenge, almost, to self-revelation, to 
topical enrichment and subjective inter- 
polation. 

In the play of Hamlet as in no other, 
Shakespeare, nolens volens, has taken ad- 
vantage of his self-exploitation opportu- 
nities to the full. When once we have 
risen above the old-time sophistry that 
this dramatist of ours was a sort of 
trance medium, speaking a postulated 
message, half unknown to his own head 
and heart; when once we have realized 
that he was not a mere mouthpiece of 
passion and worldly wisdom, delivering 
like a phonograph thoughts and emotions 
quite uncomprehended by himself; when 
once we have understood that he was 
not a mere hard-headed, crafty, and fever- 
ishly industrious stage-craftsman with an 
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uncommonly happy knack for making his 
theatrical puppets dance to the tune of 
the times—then we shall realize that in 
Hamlet, as in no one other of his plays, 
the Master has crowded and packed his 
own personality. It stands the darling of 
his mind and heart, from which nothing 
seems to have been reserved. It is more 
intimate and more illuminating than the 
Sonnets themselves. Of Hamlet as of 
no other character in all the dramas we 
can exclaim: Here we have a great soul 
in quest of great things; here we have 
Shakespeare himself. More frequently 
than ever before he thrusts his painted 
mén and women aside to step forward 
and speak out his own mind. It is the 
most crammed with thought. It is the 
most discursive and the most enthralling 
of all the plays. It is the most mysterious 
and the most satisfying, the most exact- 
ing and the most compensating. The 
minds of scholars and critics and great 
actors have beaten about it, like wings 
about a flame, and yet its riddle has never 
once been altogether read. And this is, 
I venture to think, because the key to 
Hamlet is the key to Shakespeare himself. 
Not only this, but Hamlet is Shakespeare, 
at least the Shakespeare of that most 
vital hour when Hamlet was fashioned 
and made. This Hamlet could be no 
more complex than his creator. He felt 
no griefs and sounded no depths of ab- 
straction not felt and sounded by the 
mind which imagined him. Our love for 
him—and no tongue and no age has given 
us a more lovable man—does not depend 
on the fidelity with which the figure is 
drawn, or on the glory in which the ca- 
reer is draped. One might almost say, 
indeed, that it is the very inconsistencies, 
the weaknesses, the half-deeds and the 
half-utterances, the hesitations and the 
backslidings, which bring him so near to 
us. In ballad and story and drama, al- 
most invariably, it is what the man does 
that concerns us, and not the man him- 
self. The very mainspring of dramatic 
interest is action, always action; they who 
take to the stage, indeed, are well called 
actors. Yet here we have a play which 
altogether depends, not on action, but on 
inaction, on postponement, on vacillation 
—and that, too, the inaction and hesita- 
tion of one solitary and isolated figure on 
‘the great watershed of life. “Hamlet 





without the Prince!”—the very phrase 
has become a simile of emptiness with 
us. When Hamlet is on the stage we 
are content. When he is away we watch 
the wings for his return. He is the only 
figure that counts. We see him sulk and 
whine; we hear him brag and rant and 
mock; we behold him outrage love and 
friendship; we watch him cringe and 
make excuses; we know that he lies, that 
he deceives himself and his closest friends, 
that cold-bloodedly and unremorsefully 
he can murder an old man, that he can 
send two unsuspecting comrades to sud- 
den death, with not even “shriving-time” 
allowed to them. But still we love him. 
Through it all he carries our heart with 
him. From first to last we are in some 
way hypnotized into the belief of his 
honesty and his ultimate goodness of 
soul. 

What is the secret of this seeming mira- 
cle? Why is it that in all Shakespearean 
drama this play is the only one which 
exists for a solitary figure, and that soli- 
tary figure one of such dubious virtues? 
What do we care for Ophelia, so soft and 
sweet and frail, with her shattered love 
and her broken heart? Her brief note, 
to us, seems as alien and remote as the 
singing of a passing bird high above some 
grim and gaol-like window, so immured 
and imprisoned are we with this Hamlet 
and his fate. That fine and noble friend- 
ship between Horatio and the Prince—it 
is only the fragmentary glimpse of some 
faraway blue sky to us, too high above 
the engulfing gloom of this cell in which 
we are shut with our sorrowing hero to 
concern us. The pomp and pageantry and 
tangled businesses of all this half-barbaric 
Elsinore Court—they seem only the maze 
of shadowy and transient things through 
which one darkened spirit must grope and 
crawl to its predestined end. What does 
the profanation of filial duty, of friend- 
ship, honor, love itself, count for in the 
face of our purblind love for this solitary 
and _ self-contained figure which drifts 
thinking and meditating out of the world? 
We do not question him; as soon as he 
appears before our eyes we are Satisfied. 
He stands heroic in his very lack of hero- 
ism. It is not his wit that we love; it is 
not his melancholy, nor his goodness, nor 
his generosity, nor is it—Heaven save the 
mark!—his courage. We love and follow 











him because he is, because he stands our 
most vivid conception of any human life, 
the most vital composition in all the his- 
tory of creative literature. 

This is, indeed, easy enough to say. 
Even fragmentarily to understand it one 
must realize the fact that there is con- 
centrated in Hamlet practically all the 
interests of our common _ humanity. 
There is centered in him all the deeper 
and wider issues of life and death. He is 
so completely human in his incomplete 
humanity, he is so complex, even so 
irreconcilably self-contradictory, that he 
eludes our analysis as a living man eludes 
us. His springs of action rise from 
deeps that cannot be explored and ex- 
posed. Shakespeare himself could not 
have plucked out the heart of his Ham- 
let’s mystery, any more than he could 
have torn out his own. It was preor- 
dained that there should be an enigmat- 
ical element in his composition, for 
Shakespeare, mark you, was enigmatical 
to himself. Only the mind which had 
passed through Hamlet’s spiritual vicissi- 
tudes could write of a Hamlet. So, with 
the reader and the spectator, only the 
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mind which has played along the same 
lonely frontier of the Why and Whence 
of things will catch all the deeper and 
better meaning of the drama. The more 
rudimentary intelligence will find its sat- 
isfaction in the beguiling theatricality of 
the Ghost, in tHe flash of wit and sword, 
in the belated wreaking of vengeance, in 
those things which are, indeed, the mere 
shell of the meat, the bald story which 
was only a bald story until Shakespeare 
took it and permeated it with his own 
soul’s life. For the one quality which ex- 
alts and co-ordinates the entire complex 
mass—the playful wit, the worldly wis- 
dom, the ironic mockery and satire, the 
sparkling jocularity, the grim pessimism, 
the penetrative intuitions, the gloomy up- 
gropings, the sad gentleness and the pas- 
sionate gift of invective—the one quality, 
from Shakespeare himself, coloring and 
combining all these, was Hamlet’s gift of 
philosophy, the gift that enriches his iso- 
lation with the deepest and darkest 
thoughts that can tear the heart of man, 
the gift that illuminates, to his rapt eyes, 
the Eternal beyond the Accidental, and 
both prompts and permits him to plumb 
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the mysteries of his own soul, and to see 
even a little too deep into the darknesses 
of others. 

There lay the trouble, both with Ham- 
let and with Shakespeare when he purged 
his unquiet spirit with the creation of 
Hamlet. Both the Master and the pup- 
pet through whom he spoke began to 
see too deep into the scheme of things 
to be swayed by them. Each is a casuist, 
steeped in the environment of an almost 
ruthless paganism, one sickened with the 
debauchery of an Elsinore, the other sad- 
dened with the seeming degeneracy of an 
England. A too alert and assertive scru- 
pulosity, a too active conscience, a too 
rigid sense of absolute and abstract jus- 
tice, a too far-seeing fancifulness of mind, 
these it is that hold the brake to the wheel 
of Hamlet’s action. It is not the green- 
sickness of youth; that vanished with 
the first Sonnet on the one hand, and with 
the first Wittenberg term on the other. 
It was the second and more tumultous 
crisis when the Sturm und Drang era of 
the subjugated Ego merges and softens 
into the autumnal calm of philosophic 
résignation. 

On Hamlet’s unprepared shoulders 
falls the task of evolving moral order 
out of the chaotic evil and injustice sud- 
denly found to be surrounding him. The 
time was indeed out of joint, and he it 
was, he finds, who was born to set it 
right. That Shakespeare himself suc- 
ceeded where Hamlet failed, that the one 
was able to set right his world and wring 
a twilight peace out of his interregnum 
of tumult and revolt where the other to 
all intents and purposes was not success- 
ful, detracts little from the autobio- 
graphic note of the tragedy. But when 
we come to the question of why Hamlet 
failed we come engrossingly near the 
root of the ancient problem. Goethe has 
implied that this failure is due to Ham- 
let’s smallness of soul, that Shakespeare 
sought to depict a great deed laid upon 
a character unequal to the performance 
of it. Hamlet is the costly vase which 
should have held only flowers. An oak 
tree was planted in it, the roots spread 
out, and the vase was shivered to pieces. 
Coleridge has argued that the trouble 
lay in a morbid excess of intellectuality, 
that the customary sword of character 
snapped precisely where the customary 


Shakespearean flaw had always lurked— 
but he does this in the very face of the 
fact that Hamlet is almost femininely 
emotional, with his hungry, questioning, 
sensitive heart forever coloring and im- 
pregnating with feeling his most way- 
ward thoughts. Schlegel, on the other 
hand, claims that Hamlet is a good deal 
of a selfish hypocrite, with a natural in- 
clination for crooked ways; an irresolute 
and _ selfish deceiver, too much over- 
whelmed with his own sorrow to have 
any compassion for others. This, let me 
add, Schlegel lays claim to over the head 
of a covert and crooked Laertes, over 
that empty sheath of a man through 
whom Shakespeare most indubitably dot- 
ted the i of Hamlet’s contrasting nobility 
of soul. 

But in all this trend of criticism, I ven- 
ture to believe, there is one point which 
still seems to remain overlooked. This 
might be said to relate to that quality of 
mind which in the history of naval war- 
fare Captain Mahan has called “prepar- 
edness.” That veritable voice from 
heaven, which demanded of Hamlet ven- 
geance for a terrible crime, found this 
shrinking son of a murdered father in a 
woful state of “unpreparedness.” In 
this, as was the case with Romeo and 
Juliet, he was “star-crossed ;” the source 
of discord and undoing need not be 
looked upon as subjective, but as coming 
from the outer world over which the 
character himself had no control. What 
I mean to claim is that, just as modern 
bacteriological research has shown that 
during some period of depressed vitality 
or weakened condition that scarred bat- 
tleground, the human body, can be in- 
vaded and devastated by a triumphant 
germ or two, which in a normal state of 
health would have been promptly obliter- 
ated or rejected, so there may be a piv- 
otal moment when the temporarily ex- 
hausted mind cannot rise to some bluntly 
imposed emergency, and the resulting 
opposition and surrender and opposition 
become what is practically a disease of 
will. It was the operation of some such 
tendency as this, in connection with both 
mind and body together, which Shakes- 
peare really seems to have held up to 
us in his study of Hamlet. 

If this view can be established, and it 
seems to me the dramatist has been at 


——— 








Touching the 


some pains to make the point clear, it is 
well worth while to glance at the earlier 
and younger Hamlet, and to question his 
condition of “preparedness” to sustain 
the great shock which comes to him, and 
his actual ability to carry out the grim 
obligation which is laid upon him. 
When we first meet the young Prince 
he has reached the age of thirty. He has 
been long familiar with an honored posi- 
tion. His beauty and grace and goodness 
of heart had already brought him univer- 
sal popularity. He had always known 
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dreams of adolescence, the ideality of 
youth, should have merged and melted, 
under the natural course of events, into 
the practical tendencies and duties of full 
manhood. 

But the line of natural development is 
disrupted. The continuity of his spiritual 
evolution is rudely snapped. Before char- 
acter is case-hardened there comes the 
cruel blow. Across this sheltered life 
falls the abrupt shadow of death. The 
father he had so leaned on and looked to 
and loved—far more, we may take it, 





THE KNIGHTS HALL 


Where Shakespeare may have played about 1586 


leisure and the walks of culture. He was 
accomplished and courtly. But he 
seemed to aspire for things beyond the 
Court and the pastime of princes. He 
was still a wanderer in the mazes of 
academic philosophy ; he was still a quiet 
student at the university, meditating on 
human destiny, pondering abstractedly 
on the dark perplexities of human activ- 
ity, looking wistfully down on the windy 
world from the well-sheltered casements 
of Wittenberg and Elsinore. The 





than he had ever been able to love his 
mother—was suddenly taken from him. 

The blow was a terrible one for this 
sensitively organized youth. It shattered 
him in body and nerves. He finds him- 
self alone on the ramparts of life, and 
the clouds of abject grief hang black 
about him. We see him there, poisoned 
in mind and body with the toxic dregs of 
sorrow. He cannot cast his “nighted 
color off;” he is full of “unprevailing 
wo.” And the wound of sorrow is kept 
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raw and open at the thought of his 
mother’s untimely marriage. He is, at 
the opening of the play, not figuratively 
but actually a convalescent, with the fee- 
bleness and the flightiness, the depres- 
sion and the morbid bitterness of the in- 
valid not yet recovered from his malady. 
His condition, as we glean it from the 
lines of the opening scenes, bristles with 
all the stigmata and symptoms of neu- 
rasthenia. In this condition he is brought 
face to face with his tremendous duty 
and problem. It is like taking a patient 
from a sanitarium and commanding him 
to Herculean feats of strength. 

So, as the play advances, this acute neu- 
rosis becomes incipient psychosis. And 
in this play as in no other we see Shake- 





HAMLET’S GRAVE 


Which Mr. Riis calls “Elsinore’s joke on the Relic Hunter’’ 


This is a grave simply made to satisfy the cravings of the 
curious. It is not authentic. 


speare as a neuropath, subliminally and 
subconsciously so, perhaps, but still a 
neuropath. Although it is now generally 
accepted that through all his make- 
believe madness Hamlet knew a hawk 
from a henshaw, the dropping into this 
antic position was due to something more 
than a mere effort to help him out, as 
has been hinted, in playing his part of 
house-detective at Elsinore. It was 
neither lunacy nor madness, but the 
mere turning to it revealed the neurotic 
taint. And it can be paralleled nicely in 
that sophomoric hilariousness where 


youth, after the exhilaration of a first 
cup, falls into a gleeful simulation of 
drunkenness. It is not drunkenness, and 
yet it is not absolute sobriety, for with- 
out that loosening first cup the natural 
decorum and reserve of life would hold 
him above such light-headed antics. 

So it is not, as Goethe has said, the 
oak tree planted in the over-delicate vase. 
It is, rather, that the vase, with all its 
beauty and all its delicacy, was not prop- 
erly fired and tempered and cooled be- 
fore the waters of sorrow were flung 
into it. Hamlet was not ready, in either 
mind or body, for the second great shock 
with which fate confronted him. It was 
not the mere first blow of destiny’s ham- 
mer that clove the rock of his will; it 
was the repeated shock that found the 
hidden line of cleavage. Had the ghost 
of his father never come back from the 
dead all might yet have been well; and 
Hamlet, in the cynic course of time, would 
probably have formulated a Danish sys- 
tem of philosophy, begat many fair chil- 
dren by Ophelia, and endowed a chair of 
ethics at Wittenberg. Yet, once know- 
ing what he did come to know, even had 
he been spared from the poison on 
Laertes’ sword-point, he would surely 
have ended his days in a mad-house. The 
very fact that Shakespeare has made 
Hamlet’s last vision of the ghost a 
purely subjective impression is a preg- 
nant enough hint of the direction in 
which his hysteria was tending. 

This leads, in turn, to what must be 
looked on as another misconception of 
Hamlet. It has been repeatedly said 
that in Hamlet Shakespeare miraculously 
forecast the modern spirit, strangely an- 
ticipating in this great tragedy our 
wearier fin de siécle note and our latter- 
day scientific uncertainty. But, after all, 
the questions about which Shakespeare’s 
genius hovered are as old as Aristotle, 
even though they may seem as new as 
Metchnikoff. Round Hamlet cluster the 
gravest and most enduring problems 
which humanity must face—what is 
truth and justice, what is the end and 
meaning of life, what can we know of 
love and death? 

All this is not modern. Round these 
old problems, from the very childhood of 
the world, have fluttered the wistful phil- 
osophies and questionings of man. Even 
a Simias in the Golden Dialogue, on the 
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one hand, and a Doctor Osler in his 
twentieth-century laboratory, on _ the 
other, felt quite as keenly oppressed as 
did Hamlet by the vastness of the subject 
of immortality, and the comparative fee- 
bleness of man before it. 

It was neither a new nor a prophetic 
note that Shakespeare sounded. It was 
simply the intimate utterance of his own 
wondering soul, revealed to us in Hamlet 
as it is revealed nowhere else, not even 
excepting the Sonnets, oddly as those 
rimed confessions seem to foreshadow 
this later tragedy. For, as I have before 
ventured to assert, Hamlet ts Shake- 
speare. There is an old aphorism to the 
effect that “the style is the man.” 
The natural alone is permanent. Here, 
of all places, it is true. The artist, by 
the time Hamlet was created, had grown 
confident of himself, and of his audience; 
he was no longer afraid to speak out. 
The troubles and the emotions of the 
unhappy Prince were the troubles and 
emotions of the unhappy poet. It is a 
drama of the Dusk of Worldly Hope, a 
tragedy of the Twilight of Ideality. It 
was created in that particular period of 
the dramatist’s career when he had 
sounded life to the depths, when the con- 
sciousness of full power seemed mocked 
by the apparent futility of all effort; in 
that midday lull of life which seems to 
come to all great and active minds, when 
the last hope of once confident manhood 
has spent itself and the last primordial 
flush of physical inspiration has died 
away. It was the period of Shakespeare’s 
lyrical disillusionment. So he made 
Hamiet a receptacle into which to pour all 
his passing bitterness of soul, all his tem- 
pestuous and turgid self-questionings, all 
the uncertainty and wistful aspiration 
which crept into his own life during those 
days of troubled transition. It was, I 
believe, Doctor Brandes who first pointed 
out that just as the death of the poet’s 
son, Hamnet, preceded the composition of 
King John, so the passing away of his 
father came immediately before the writ- 
ing of Hamlet. There are still many per- 
sons who would stubbornly deny that 
Shakespeare’s choice of subjects was de- 
termined by homely events taking place 
in the little town of Stratford, or that the 
activities of his genius could be swayed 
by any of the incidents and accidents of 
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his London life—yet all we know of 
artistic psychology is a contradiction of 
this attitude, which really amounts to a 
repudiation of Shakespeare the man for 
Shakespeare the miracle. 

In the smaller home-circle the shadow 
of death had fallen. In the wider na- 
tional sphere things were equally dark. 
Queen Elizabeth was on her death-bed. 
The stage was already in decline. Public 
taste was degenerating, and for the first 
time the saddened artist beheld how 
fickle was the public to which he had 
given so much. The hideous corruption 
of the newer Court life had already 
turned him, for the day at least, into the 
dark paths of misogyny and misanthropy. 
His very profession was becoming more 
and more despised. His love had been 
rejected of that mysterious “dark woman” 
of the Sonnets, and his friendship had 
been estranged. The earlier vigor of his 
mind and body had passed away. The 
first touch of absolute world-weariness, 
that dangerous interregnum in the history 
of every profound soul, fell upon him; 
and into Hamlet he put not only that per- 
sonal gloom so strangely coruscated with 
abstract thought, but those vaster prob- 
lems round which his darkening and 
widening soul was beginning to fret. 

But “look you, these are the stops” 
is the most that can be said of it all. 
Hamlet remains the pipe on which each 
man must make his own music. Amid 
all the contradictions and the tenuous 
cobweb-spinning and the sifting of rest- 
less opinion there still seems to be no 
ultimate residuum to command universal 
acceptance. The general note of author- 
ity tends, it is true, towards the belief 
that Hamlet was not so mad as he was 
once thought to be, and that he loved 
Ophelia a little more than was once ad- 
mitted. The “imaginary business” of 
actual stage performances has done not 
a little to clarify public vision on these 
two points. But many of the older prob- 
lems still challenge attention, and the 
general enigma of the tragedy still re- 
mains unread. At first sight it would 
seem that these obscurities are actual de- 
fects. Yet the very ambiguity of outline, 
the very haziness of touch and _ tone, 
serves to render the reader or the spec- 
tator a sort of co-worker with the crea- 
tor himself; and in blocking out the full 
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and complete portrait of Hamlet lies 
some flattering sense of triumph. It is a 
subtle intellectual delight, which comes 
with the thought, I take it, that we are 
rounding out and completing what Shake- 
speare himself left somewhat incomplete. 
This very vagueness is the great charm 
and power of Hamlet, making it the test- 
ing-ground of intellectual curiosity, the 
arena of imaginative acumen. The play, 
as it stands, has none of the hardness of 
finality, none of the marble coldness and 


marble polish of perfection. It is en- 
riched with conciliating imperfections, re- 
maining ever suggestive, ever somewhat 
inexplicable, ever alluringly mysterious. 
Man “by indirection finds direction out” 
—the strange direction of his stranger 
gods. Perfection, Edenic or Olympic, no 
longer has anything to do with earth. 
And many and abundantly conciliating 
imperfections we see and know in Hamlet 
the man; and we love the Prince, not for 
his strength, but for his weakness. 


The Waiting Lyre 


By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


KEEP the lyre ready; 
I know not when may strike 
Its chords attunéd, waiting, 
Some strain to all unlike 
Of those that antedating, 
Its chords have made resound. 


Perchance from the dim distance 
Of shore, where songs abound, 
My lyre with right resistance 
May catch the soft, sweet sound. 


Perchance its floating measures 
May gently yield their treasures, 
To lyre attunéd, ready, 
With no chord left unsteady, 
To make the wrong rebound. 


So lies my lyre near me; 
And yet sometimes I fear me 
The sweetest strains come nigh me, 
And softly floating by me, 
My spirit lacks the fire 
To love’s self doth belong, 
The fire such strains require 
To woo them from the lyre 
And wreathe them into song. 


So let my heart be tender, 
Tender as a child’s, 

That it may ever render 
A love without resistance, 
To songs that have existence, 


In nature’s untamed wilds. 


! 











In Old Touraine 


I. Tours and Langeais 


By Anne 
AYS Henry James: “We _ good 


Americans, I say it without pre- 

sumption, are too apt to think that 

France is Paris—just as we are 
accused of being too apt to think that 
Paris is the Celestial City. This is by 
no means the case, fortunately, for those 
persons who take an interest in modern 
France, and yet are still left vaguely un- 
satisfied by that portion of it which 
stretches from the Arc de Triomphe to 
the Avenue de l’Opéra!” 

To experience this—to attempt to 
prove this—that France may be Paris, 
but that Paris is not France, did I begin 
my “little journey” in that fascinating 
portion of the world called Touraine. Of 
the deep charm of this most intensely 
French of all French provinces it is 
scarcely possible to speak in measured 
terms. The breadth of the horizons; the 
fertile meadows and green fields; the 
long lines of poplars silhouetted against 
the gold of the sunset skies, as they bor- 
der for miles and miles the shining silver 
of the river Loire; the delicate lines of 
sunny hill, neither too low nor too steep 
—all these have an imperious fascination, 
a singular and potent charm. 

But when we turn from the country 
itself to what it represents—then are we 
amazed. History, poetry, romance, and 
art—the last expressed in the wonderful, 
fantastic architecture of those many cha- 
teaux, all full of the grace of a time which 
knew how to touch the hardest stone and 
make it speak the language of sentiment. 
Notable women are those whom Tou- 
raine has at one time or another wel- 
comed beneath the soft sunshine of this 
valley of the Loire, where the grass is 
as green in August as in May among its 
rich orchards and vineyard slopes. There 
were Diane de Poitiers, and Catharine de 
Médicis, Mary Stuart and Marguerite de 
Valois, Louise La Valliére, Mme. de 
Maintenon, Mme. de Stael, and many 
Scarcely less real, and with the 


more. 
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enchantment which genius alone bestows, 
are the characters from Balzac, from 
Rabelais, from George Sand, that lived 
and had their very being in old Touraine. 
And we, of the English speaking race, 
will before all care to trace the scenes in 
Tours where young Quentin Durward 
played his part right manfully, made 
forever vivid in the enchanting pages of 
Walter Scott. In Blois, Dumas’ gay 
musketeers are still laughing for us in 
the Salle des Gardes; and here, it will be 
remembered, the lover and young hus- 
band of Marian de l’Orme, the brilliant 
Cinq Mars, was arrested; here he expi- 
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The statue at Tours 


ated on the scaffold his crime of having 
dared to be the rival of the all-powerful 
Richelieu. 

But we must hasten on to Tours, the 
delightful little city which is the ancient 
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capital of Touraine, and the most conve- 
nient center from which to visit the sur- 
rounding chateaux ; it stands upon the left 
bank of the Loire, only four hours from 
Paris by rail. 

We find it so full of charm and beauty, 
with its massive quays, sheltered by much 





‘LHE CATHEDRAL AT TOURS 


foliage; its bridges, among the finest in 
France; the parks, delicious bits of 
greenness, and the narrow streets in the 
old quarter, with picturesque houses, 
gabled roofs and walls tottering under the 
weight of centuries. Among so much 
that is brimming over with interest it is 
difficult to choose, but we must see the 
house in the Rue Nationale where that 
rich and brilliant genius, Balzac, was 
born. Says his sister, Mme. de Sur- 
ville: “The relations and friends of Bal- 
zac would have been greatly astonished 
in 1817, or even later. to have been told 
that he would one day merit this honor 
paid to his memory’’—an inscription on the 
house where the author of the Comédie 
Humaine was born—‘and still more 





amazed could they have known that the 
street in Paris in which he died was to 
bear his name.” 


His statue in Tours is 
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in the most prominent position possible 
—just opposite the superb new Hotel de 
Ville. He cherished amazing affection 
for his dear Touraine. “Do not ask me 
why I love Touraine,” he says, “I love it 
as an artist loves art; I love it less than 
I love you, but without Touraine, per- 
haps, I should not now be living.” Some 
of the most exquisite descriptions ever 
written of this portion of la belle France 
are to be found in Balzac pages, in La 
Grenadiére and Le Lys dans la Vallée, 
while as for the Curé de Tours, if you will 
wander with me behind the Cathedral, I 
am confident I can show you the very 
house, its court half filled by the buttress 
of the church, which belonged to the ter- 
rible Mdlle. Gamard! 

As we pass down this ancient Rue 
Royal—its modern name not half so at- 
tractive, Rue Nationale, we come to 
the quay, facing the ever beautiful Loire, 
and there we shall find the statue of an- 
other, very different genius—René Des- 





INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, TOURS 


cartes. While Tours cannot claim the 
honor of being his birthplace, he sprang 
from a noble family in southern Tou- 
raine, and therefore this marvelous 
mathematician, scientist, and philosopher 








adds to the literary distinction of the 
capital city. 

Just beside him stands the statue of 
another great illuminator of human na- 
ture, Francois Rabelais. Rabelais was 
born at Chinon, a few miles from Tours 
—it was here, in the chateau, that Joan 
d’Arc had that momentous interview, 
when she, the peasant-maid, recognized 
Charles VII among the glittering throng 
of courtiers, and promised to lead the 
French army on to victory. Rabelais was 
another native of Touraine who was al- 
ways faithful to his birthplace. He 
traces at each step delicious pictures, 
whose imprint dates, evidently, from 
those obscure years when the horizon 
ended for him at Chinon. 


Tours, however, has much besides lit- 
erary interest to delight the pilgrim 
from our side of the sea; we find this in 
the Cathedral of St. Gatien, with its gray 
towers and facade, carved and decorated 
with flowers, crowns, and fruit—in fact, 
with the riches of the art of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. But it is the 
interior which enchants us, with its 
beautiful ancient glass, dating from 1260, 
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its lofty roof, so characteristic of all 
French cathedrals, and the exquisite 
tomb of the young children of Charles 
VIII and Anne of Brittany, the dainty 
little pair in the quaintest of medizval 





THE TOMB OF THE CHILDREN 


In the Cathedral at Tours 


costumes, watched over by kneeling an- 
gels at the head and feet. Service is being 
held, clouds of incense roll up from the 
high altar, creating a dense and scented 
atmosphere, through which the sun shines 
in long lines of light through the lofty 
painted windows round the choir. The 
intoning of the priests, the roll of the 
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‘The tower from which the Prince de Joinville escaped in 1591 
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organ, the presence of the Archbishop of 
Tours in gorgeous robes, all add to the 
picturesque effect of Holy Church. 

We leave the Cathedral and _ stroll 
down the Rue Nationale; what, we ask, 
is that very old tower almost piercing the 
blue sky, so lofty is it? It is, we are an- 
swered, the famous Tour de Guise, from 





PLEssIS-LES-TOURS 


‘The palace of Louis XI 


which escaped, in 1591, the gallant Prince 
de Joinville, son of that Duc de Guise 
murdered in the Chateau of Blois by the 
infamous Henry III. He first tired out 
his guards by running races, and then 
took a flying leap from the tower by the 
help of a rope brought him by a friendly 
washerwoman the night before. Thus 


came the name Tour de Guise, which it 
has borne a mere trifle of time, four hun- 
dred years! As we wander on through 
the narrow winding streets none of the 





THE HousE OF RABELAIS 


At Langeais 


old houses is more full of interest for us 
than that of Tristan l’Hermite, hangman 
to his most Christian Majesty, Louis XI, 
most familiar to us all through the pages 
of Quentin Durward. Some doubt, I 
know, is cast upon the authenticity of 
this legend, but the house is old and 
weird and gloomy enough to have be- 
longed to even such a sinister personage. 
Then, too, there is a delightfully dingy 
subterranean passage connecting it with 
Louis’ palace of Plessis-les-Tours, and it 
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The chateau, showing the grounds in front 
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does not require much imagination to 
paint for ourselves the figures of the 
King and his worthy coadjutor as they 
did to death whom they pleased at one 
place or the other. From this the way 
does not seem long to Plessis-les-Tours ; 
we approach it by a high wall, moss 
grown and irregular, but there is little 
left to recall the formidable chateau of 
Louis XI, with its twisted and battle- 
mented walls, its donjon keep, man-traps, 
and pitfalls for the unwary! We see the 
bedchamber where the King died, haunted 
by the specters of those he had tortured 
during his long and cruel life. There is 
much beside of intense interest in this 
old palace, but, as usual with the traveler 
in old Touraine, the time is far too short 
for all one would enjoy. In Tours itself 
there is still much to see; for one thing, 
the great Church of St. Martin, in whose 
crypt is buried that most lovable of the 
Saints—St. Martin of Tours—just oppo- 
site the charming little cloister of St. 
Martin, which has an exquisite flavor of 
the purest flower of the Renaissance still 
lingering in its long arcade. There are 
also famous houses, such as the Hotel 
Gouin, and the Hotel Semblangay ; while 
the beautiful old church of St. Julien, 
hidden away almost in a corner, has a 
distinction all its own. 

We leave the little city with reluctance, 
and drive to Langeais. It is in the late 
hours of the summer afternoon; the sun 
is setting, a fiery ball behind the long 
lines of poplar trees, which give a certain 
charm and dignity to the landscape, as 
they rise in somewhat formal lines for 
miles and miles. At length the great towers 
of Langeais come into sight. It was one 
of the strongest fortresses. of Old France, 
and its history stretches back to 984. 
when Fulk Nerra, Fulk the Black, built 
the first stronghold here. But it was in 
1491 that the Chateau of Langeais was 
to be the scene of the event which, 


amongst all others, has made it famous— 
the marriage of Charles VIII and Anne 
of Brittany. It was in the beautiful Salon 
they were married—a long, delightful 
room, lined with old tapestries, and 
beautiful with antique furniture. Of 
course we are interested in knowing of 
the bride’s wedding dress; it was of rare 
magnificence, cloth of gold, embroidered 
with gold and trimmed with one hundred 
and sixty sable skins. Anne was pretty, 
or at least had the beauty of youth, 
and Brantome, the chronicler of those 
days, describes the black eyes and well- 
marked eyebrows, the long black hair, 
fresh complexion, and dimpled chin; the 
only defect he noticed was that one leg 
was a trifle shorter than the other, which, 
he is careful to add, is hardly a defect 
at all, for it was also the case with many 
“beauteous and virtuous dames” with 
whom he was acquainted! As for the 
bridegroom, Charles VIII, his bust, in all 
its ugliness, stares at us from the corner. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for poor Anne, he 
managed to put an end to himself by 
knocking his very poor head against a 
low doorway in the Chateau of Amboise, 
dying a few days afterwards. The beau- 
tiful rooms of Langeais are rich with 
ancient tapestry, embroidered hangings 
to the beds, carvings, tiled floors and 
wonderful woodwork. We are shown 
the walls, fifteen feet thick; the gallery 
on the battlements, around which the 
guards walked, the solid stone worn into 
great hollows by their tread, and loop- 
holes down which the soldiers in feudal 
times poured boiling oil and molten lead 
upon the heads of the besiegets: But if 
we were to enumerate everything which 
is of interest in Langeais this sketch 
would develop into a volume; and the 
most fascinating of the great Chateaux 
are still wunvisited—Loches, Azay-le- 
Rideau, Chenonceaux, Amboise, Cham- 
bord and Blois. 











The Bi-Centenary of Henry Fielding 


Born April 22, 1707 


By Norma Bright Carson 


Foe the “father of the English 
novel;” and have placed against 
the name of Samuel Richardson a 
credit for having brought English fiction 
to a point from which a steady and in- 


r OR generations we have called De 





HENRY FIELDING 


creasingly significant progression was 
made possible. Yet with Dr. Edmund 
Gosse we congratulate ourselves upon 
having, at the very head and front of the 
history of the novel, in England a writer 
“so vigorous, so virile, so devoid of every 
species of affectation and hypocrisy” as 
Henry Fielding. If Richardson’s tone of 
feminine languor and exaggerated senti- 
mentality challenged the robust manhood 
of Fielding to a forceful assertion, the im- 
pulse of that assertion exercised itself 
in producing a Scott, a Thackeray, and 
many more. 

Henry Fielding was born in Glaston- 





bury, England, on April 22, 1707. He 
came of a good family, and his educa- 
tion was carefully arranged for. He at- 
tended Eton and spent several years at 
the University of Leyden; then, having to 
earn his own living—his father being a 
poor man—he settled down to the writ- 
ing of plays; and for ten years was a well- 
known and well-appreciated contributor 
to the literature of the stage. 

It was this training in the drama that 
served to give the dramatic force to 
Fielding’s novels, which was entirely new 
to English fiction, and it was the same 
training, probably, that is to account for 
the form into which he cast his stories— 
the form that found a place for event and 
situation and the various entanglements 
and intricacies of plot. 

Yet Fielding had not intended to be a 
novelist. It was not until Richardson’s 
Pamela appeared that story writing oc- 
curred to him, and even then it was only 
with the view of bringing Richardson and 
Pamela to ridicule that he undertook the 
clever satirization which developed into 
that remarkable book, The History of Mr. 
Joseph Andrews—brother of Mistress 
Pamela and model of virtue in the oppo- 
site sex. 

Joseph Andrews proved to be more than 
a caricature. It became the forerunner 
of the greatest novel in the language— 
Tom Jones—which Fielding published in 
1749, seven years after the appearance of 
his first story. 

Fielding is, strangely enough, a moral- 
ist. He is also a realist. And this moral- 
ity and this realism go hand in hand, the 
one depends upon the other. For Field- 
ing pictures life as it is, not merely as it 
should be, yet ever he has the ideal of 
righteousness and its just reward in 
view. 

In the hands of Fielding the English 
novel became, for the first time, a tran- 
script made direct from life in all its col- 
orful actualities. For the first time there 
was a story to tell that needed telling, 
and for the first time that story was set in 
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a definite time and place. Geography 
now became a factor in furnishing the 
background, and Joseph Andrews loses 
that atmosphere of vagueness which 
Richardson’s stories of Pamela and Clar- 
issa Harlowe were left to float in. Now, 
too, the fashion of writing in the third 
person was established, the epistolary 
form of Richardson giving way to this 
more satisfactory and convenient way of 
setting forth the drama of events that in- 
volved Joseph and Parson Adams and 
Tom Jones and all the rest. 

Thus it was that Fielding provided for 
all time a model for English fiction. Thus 
he contrived the mold in which the shad- 
owy substances of life might be shaped 
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was coarse; the product of a coarse age, 
he accepted everything as it was, and en- 
joyed it so. Wherefore he could and did 
picture a man—nor forgot a single detail, 
however obnoxious, in the portrayal. 
But, as Thackeray says, he was the last 
writer who dared to make such a picture, 
which doubtless explains why it is that 
Tom Jones has remained our greatest 
novel. 

And when, this year, there comes a day 
that marks the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of the man who wrote 
that greatest novel, we can do no less 
than pay his memory some tribute, no 
matter how small. We may not care al- 
ways to read his books—his Joseph An- 
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to a resemblance of life itself. And 
knowing life—as it was in his own day— 
he was faithful to its first principles; he 
grasped its salient attributes; he re- 
produced it with vigor as he saw it, nor 
paused to grapple with the problems that 
give it undercurrent. 

Unfortunately, as Taine puts it, Field- 
ing lacked one great quality—delicacy. 
A man’s man—robust, healthy, full of 
animal spirits, cheery, good-natured, per- 
fectly candid—he could not understand 
why, in all circumstances, things should 
not be called by their right names; why, 
under every condition, a man should not 
betray all the emotions and sensations of 
which he is aware. In a word, Fielding 


drews, his Jonathan Wilde, his Tom Jones, 
or his Amelia, but if we care for the de- 
velopment of English fiction at all we 
know these books, have enjoyed parts of 
them at least, and have undoubtedly 
recognized their worth as pictures of 
eighteenth-century life, realizing fully the 
debt that thousands of later books have 
owed them. The most important and in- 
fluencing qualities in the Anglo-Saxon 
character are its virility, its energy, its 
passion for the vigorous manifestation of 
life; its Teutonic sturdiness and hardi- 
hood; and these are the characteristics 
that dominate Fielding’s work. And so 
it is that his books appeal, first of all, to 
the manhood of our race. 











An Unsaintly Saint 


By Charles Frederic Goss 


Author of ‘*The Redemption of David Corson’’ and ‘‘The Loom of Life’’ 


OGAZZARO, in The Saint, has 
written a remarkable novel; but 
his hero is nota saint. In fact, the 
literature of romance may be chal- 

lenged to produce a single one who is! 
A saint is born, not invented. There has 
been no saint who has not really lived; 
for it is easier to be a saint than to manu- 
facture one. With all the rich materials 
of history out of which to create a new 
individual of this mysterious species, not 
even the greatest literary genius has pro- 
duced a single specimen. Heroes—a 
plenty—have been summoned into an im- 
mortal existence by the magic words of 
poets and romancers; but not one of 
them has ever been “canonized” by the 
verdict of mankind. Goethe remarked, 
with pain, that “not one of his poems 
had ever been incorporated among the 
hymns of the church,” and the novelists 
must acknowledge that not one of their 
heroes has ever been enrolled upon her 
catalog of saints. 

According to the testimony of the 
Roman Catholic Church there are two 
indispensable qualifications for  saint- 
hood. In the first place, the “highest 
sanctity ;” and in the second, the actual 
“performance of miracles.” The latter 
power Fogazzaro’s hero, Benedetto, dis- 
claimed with indignation. The former 
quality his judges must reluctantly deny 
that he possessed. If holiness were 
merely the negation of badness he might 
pass muster; but in the lives of the 
saints it has been something different— 





far. Their holiness was positive. They 
“subdued kingdoms, wrought righteous- 
ness, obtained promises; stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of 
fire, escaped the edge of the sword, from 
weakness were made strong, waxed 
mighty in war, turned to flight armies of 
aliens.” 

Of such achievements’ Benedetto 
seemed incapable. He simply was—he 
did not do. In every emergency he 
shrank out of the arena and into him- 
self. He suffered, but had no “trial of 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover 
of bonds and imprisonments; nor was 
stoned, nor sawn asunder, nor slain with 
the sword.” The saints have not always 
been martyrs, to the death; but they have 
suffered martyrdom in life. 

Benedetto was a wavering man. His 
purposes did not eventuate in great ac- 
tion. He always flinched, and he showed 
his weakness all too plainly—in that beau- 
tiful scene in which he parted from his 
mistress, for a true saint would have 
closed the door tight against her love; 
also, when the people tried to force him 
to perform a miracle, for in the absence 
of that power he did not even convince 
them of his.moral sublimity; also when 
he interviewed the Pope, for he permitted 
the pontiff to be less impressed by him 
than he was by the pontiff; also when he 
died, for he did not dare tell Jeanne 
whether he did, or did not, love her. 

In fact, he always seemed out of his 
element in this rough and tumble world, 

















reminding us of a fish that has been flung 
out of water upon land and that can only 
gasp, flounder and die. 

It was not by such refusals to accept 
the challenge of great opportunities that 
St. Paul, St. Ambrose, St. Francis and 
St. Patrick won their places on the scroll 
of the sanctified. 

However, Fogazzaro is not to blame 
for failing to create a saint in this mod- 
ern age, but only for trying. The times 
are too scientific. Miracles—the second 
great sine qua non of sainthood—cannot 
be wrought under telescopes, micro- 
scopes and searchlights; and _ besides, 
holiness, the first attribute, is no longer 
the prerogative of ecclesiastics. In fact, 
the holiness which will deeply move the 
modern world is likely to be secular. If 
we ever have another saint he will not be 
an ascetic priest, at least. 

senedetto will appeal more profoundly 
to the Catholic than to the Protestant 
mind, of course; but to get a hero of 
romance canonized in this present age 
his creator must make him appeal to all 
classes and to all conditions of men. For 
a thousand years the question “who are 
the saints” was left to popular verdict, 
the voice of the people being regarded 
as the voice of God. But because the 
saints multiplied so rapidly Alexander III, 
in 1170, monopolized the right of canon- 
ization—a right which the world has re- 
asserted, but apparently only for purposes 
of denial. 





Although by Pope and Cardinals 
A saint may be proposen, 

’*Tis by the votes of common folks 
He only can be chosen. 

In the modern world there has been 
but one single person who has loomed 
up into such colossal proportions as to 
make humanity pause and wonder 
whether or no another saint had actually 
appeared; and if Chinese Gordon had 
lived in the middle ages he would have 
been certain of a crown. He did some- 
thing more than gasp or flounder. It 
will be a man of action, rather than of 
meditation and speech, around whose 
head an aureole will be next painted, and 
we cannot help thinking that Theodore 
Roosevelt—politician, preacher, hunter, 
fighter, bluffer, as he is—would have fur- 
nished a better model for Fogazzaro than 
his nerveless priest. 
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Foreign Books in Japan 
By Charles Houston Goudiss 


Oh! East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s great judgment seat. 


N these lines Kipling sums up the 
almost universal belief that some- 
thing insurmountable separates the 
Oriental from the Occidental peo- 

ples—a something that never can be 
bridged. Student after student has 
spent a lifetime in patient observation, 
but in the end has been compelled to 
admit that he has failed to fathom the 
genius of the Asiatic, the spirit of the 
Fast. 

Lafcadio Hearn, in his books and 
sketches, displays a sympathetic and inti- 
mate knowledge of the peoples of Japan 
that makes his conclusions of real value. 
Yet he, too, gradually realized that, de- 
spite his amazing capacity for entering 
into the spirit of other races, he must 
forever remain alien to the Oriental. 

In the light of passing events it seems, 
however, that the spirit of the East has 
no such concept of the spirit of the West. 
The Orient means to come more than 
half way in bringing about a meeting of 
the spheres. One interesting phase of 
this evolution is the widespread study of 
the languages and literatures of the 
Occident. 

Forty years ago Japan was uncon- 
scious of the great outside world; her an- 
cestors were her past and present. Then 
it was that the first attempt fo acquire 
a foreign tongue was made, and the study 
of the Dutch language was her introduc- 
tion to the life of the West. Now there 
exists a school in Tokio in which English, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, Chi- 
nese and Korean are taught. English is 
the most common among the people, 
while French and German are favored 
generally by the scholars and physicians. 

The most widely known English writer 
in Japan is Carlyle. All students of Eng- 
lish literature read his works. He has 
many worshippers, especially among the 
younger generation. Next to Carlyle 
comes Macaulay. The new style, which 
is called Hanyaku, or translation style, 
was practically created through the bor- 
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rowing of his language by the Minijus- 
hamen, a literary band in Tokio. Emerson 
is admired by some students of English, 
and the influence of his writings can be 
seen among many Japanese journalists 
of to-day. Mill and Herbert Spencer 
have made a monumental impression 
upon modern Japanese thought. 

In poetry, ‘Tennyson, Longfellow, 
Wordsworth, Byron and Milton; and in 
fiction, Irving, Thackeray and Dickens, 
are the best known. Irving’s Sketch Book, 
which was one of the first books to enter 
Japan from the outside world, still heads 
the list of Japanese favorites, if Gray, 
with his “Elegy,” or Goldsmith, with 
“The Deserted Village,” have not the 
first place. There has been no book like 
the Sketch Book in its influence over Jap- 
anese students. A part of David Copper- 
field was translated a long time 
ago by Mrs. Iwamoto, the translator 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy. Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” Tennyson’s “Enoch Ar- 
den,” and Kingsley’s “Three Fishermen,” 
became familiar to the Japanese schools 
about 1884, and are known by every 
schoolgirl. Emerson’s Representative Men 
gives a frequent topic for college debate. 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty all exist in 
Japanese. Andrew Carnegie’s Empire of 
Business is exceedingly popular, and 
stands for a model of western ability and 
progress to the enterprising youth. 

In Japan, to-day, one who has no 
knowledge of the German language is 
not regarded as a scholar. The “Shigar- 
ami Band,” an association of Japanese 
German scholars, have made translations 
of Goethe’s Werther’s Leiden, Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, and a part of Faust. 
The philosophy of Nietzsche has inter- 
ested numerous literary circles, and 
Ibsen, Bjérnson, Jokai and Sienkiwicz 
have been subjects of study in others. 
As in all countries, literary styles change. 
Once there was a group of devotees of 
Rossetti and Swinburne. Incense was 
burned at the shrine of Daudet, and 
Sienkiwicz gave place to Maeterlinck. A 
vain effort was made to put some of the 
plays of the Belgian symbolist upon the 
stage. A Dante society lasted a few 
months. 

The Japanese knows a good deal about 





the literary work of his racial foe, the 
Russian. Tolstoy has many worshippers, 
and Turgenieff has many admirers, while 
Gorky has shocked Japan as he has 
shocked other nations. Russian works 
are read largely through German and 
English translations, though there are 
numbers of people who read them in the 
original. The Karanina, Sonata, Resur- 
rection, and Master and Man of Tolstoy 
have been translated, as well as his 
ethical writings, My Religion and My 
Confessions. Dostoyevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment stands in Japanese, as well 
as some of Gorky and Tchecoff. 

In French literature it was Rousseau’s 
work which first taught the Japanese the 
idea of civil rights and liberty. His 
famous Contrat Social has been circulated 
in every Japanese home. Victor Hugo’s 
Les Miserables and Le Notre Dame de 
Paris, Maupassant’s short stories, and 
Zola’s Labor and Fruitfulness are the 
chief French contributions to Japan’s 
budget of foreign literature. Notwith- 
standing the French influence upon Jap- 
anese politics and society at large the 
writers of fiction and drama have not 
found many friends in the land of the 
lotus. 

In her output of books Japan stands 
second to Germany. So far as she has 
adopted western systems she has made 
them her own. That she will continue to 
adopt foreign ideas, and that she is the 
door to that mysterious Orient which has 
so long been a puzzle to antipodal hu- 
manity, there is no doubt. Her mission 
is to weave the chain that will draw to- 
gether that East and West—which Kip- 
ling predicted could never meet. 


The Future of the Novel Once More 
By Charles Hart Handschin 


N recent discussions of the future 
of the novel some important con- 
siderations have been overlooked. 
The future of the novel is de- 
spaired of because, first, there is nothing 
to prevent people from writing poor 
novels. If, however, such books should 
fail in the future to find readers the sup- 
ply would die out, and there are forces 
tending towards this that will surely 
make themselves felt very soon. Our 
age is one of specialization, and this fact 
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accounts for the great vogue of the novel. 
Extreme specialization calls for a relax- 
ing agency. The novel has come to the 
rescue. But specialization in the sense 
of a narrow, one-sided activity for the 
individual is bound to give way to an 
opposite tendency, the first advances of 
which may be traced in the arts and crafts 
movement of to-day. This activity will 
not only make unnecessary the relaxation 
spoken of above, but it will require much 
time—time which is now often spent in 
the reading of fiction. 

Moreover, it needs no special gift of 
prophecy to foresee that people will read 
less a hundred years from now than they 
do to-day. During the last one hundred 
years the broad strata of the public have 
been reveling in their newly achieved 
ability to read. Latterly they have con- 
tinued to revel in the ability to judge the 
merits and demerits of novels. Coming 
generations will learn once more to place 
the emphasis on living, and not on an 
acquaintance with life through the latest 
novel. 

Thus the demand for novels will de- 
crease, and the competition between 
novel writers will grow keener. This in 
itself will serve to improve the quality of 
the novel output, and will entice the bet- 
ter minds back to the novelistic realm. 

But meantime, will the novel be super- 
seded by other forms of literature, as 
many critics are averring? That the 
short story is with us to stay is conceded 
by most critics, but it is presaged that 
the drama will shortly renew itself, to the 
detriment of the novel. It may, however, 
be put down as fairly certain that if the 
drama displaces the novel such superse- 
dence will be but temporary. For the 
novel, as the democratic art-form par 
excellence, will flourish as long as democ- 
racy lasts. But while democratic ideas 
will no doubt rule the world for a long 
time to come the ideals of democracy will 
change. The changes will be in the direc- 
tion of stricter law and conformity to 
canons. The art of democracy will move 
in the same direction. The future path 
of the novel is to adapt itself to the 
changing ideals of democracy. The re- 
cent history of the short story substan- 
tiates this, and points the way for the 
future technic and province of the novel. 

More than this, it is a well-known fact 
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that the novel has always been the favor- 
ite literary expression of a complex civil- 
ization. Our own time will be long in 
arriving at a stage of simplification, and 
until it does the novel bids fair to be its 
favorite art-expression. The novel may, 
and very likely will, fall into desuetude, 
but the fiction that will shortly arise out 
of its remains will respond to so many 
demands of our civilization as to make it 
indispensable. The novel of the future 
will signify far more to us than the great 
novels of the past. When the rejuvenated 
reader of the new novel approaches the 
work of art, the dictum of One of our 
novelists that “ it takes two to make a 
novel, the poet and the reader,” will find 
its richest fulfilment. His alert senses, 
recovered from the brain-fag of over- 
pabulation, will find here life faithfully 
depicted. The life-like art of the novel 
will school his senses. The “ethereal- 
ized gossip” of the present-day novel will 
have given way to a broad, sane, objec- 
tive art that will lead him out of himself, 
and teach him to value life correctly. 

And finally, the child of our civiliza- 
tion who must repress all evidences of 
emotion, according to good social canons, 
will presumably ever seek an outlet for 
his feelings in the novel, the most emo- 
tional type of literature. If in the future 
Wagner is to reign in the realm of music, 
the novel will reign in the realm of let- 
ters. 


Book-Hunting in London 
By John Russell Hayes 


Yet O to hunt books in 
The Charing Cross Road! 


HERE is no winter of discontent 
for one who goes book-hunting in 
London. The fog may be dense 
and the street lamps dim at noon- 

day, but for him who plies the delightful 
quest of old volumes the soft yellow haze 
adds a glamor and seems to shut him up 
in his own little sphere in deepest con- 
tentment of heart. Very near to Charles 
Lamb did I feel while idling in Book- 
sellers’ Row in late wintry afternoons. 
This old thoroughfare—now unhappily 
“improved” out of existence—lay some- 
where near the route from the Temple to 
Christ’s Hospital; and I doubt not that 
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the young Charles found himself often 
there as he passed from cloister to clois- 
ter. Along these antique streets and by- 
ways, where clustered old book stalls, 
Charles Lamb may have had his early 
taste for leather-clad folios made the 
keener. He had long before been tum- 
bled into the spacious closets of good old 
English reading in the library of Samuel 
Salt, Esq’r, and had browsed at will upon 
that fair and wholesome pasturage. In 
Booksellers’ Row he might have found— 
as he later found at the Bodleian Library 
—the odor of old moth-scented coverings 
of folios and quartos as fragrant as the 
first bloom of those sciential apples which 
grew amid the happy orchard 

Old Books are best! I confess to that 
belief. Why else did I put aside the prim 
little Shakespeares in their fresh green 
leather in the showy Holborn shop, and 
buy the old Malone variorum edition of 
1803 in Booksellers’ Row? Books asso- 
ciate themselves for us with the places 
where we bought them and the places 
where we read them. These old Shake- 
speares forever recall that yellow fog and 
that ancient stall on a certain December 
afternoon. The notes may not discuss the 
latest German theory of Hamlet’s mad- 
ness, but they are delightfully ample and 
leisurely, covering mostly the greater part 
of the page, and their obsolete wisdom 
is always vouched for by Malone, or 
Johnson, or Steevens, or T. Warton, or 
other old-time editors. Hardly will you 
meet with such a world of quaint annota- 
tion, save in Dr. Furness’ generous pages, 
where the droll, strange editors of the 
Eighteenth Century find so kindly a wel- 
come. Old Books are best! I think it, as I 
inhale the fragrance of the stout pages 
and caress the tarnished tree-calf covers 
of these twenty-one worn volumes of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 


Spenser, whom Sir Walter Scott 
avowed he could read forever, and whom 
Lowell ranked along with Marlowe, his 
earliest favorite—Spenser’s golden vol- 
ume here on my desk has a singularly pre- 
cious association connected with it, for it 
was bought immediately after I came 
from the stately funeral of Lord Tenny- 
son. The linking of the two august poets 
in this accidental way has meant an added 
joy in the perusal of my copy of Spenser 
ever since that day. “No writer ever 
found a nearer way to the heart than he,” 
thought Theophilus Cibber. I hold my- 
self a Spenserian, and fortified by Keats 
and Scott and Lowell and Cibber, I shall 
continue to cherish and applaud Spenser’s 
noble idealism and unmatchable melody 
to the end. It is no mere fancy that makes 
those solemn services in the Abbey, and 
the dreamy hum of the old London 
streets—that “mery London,” Spenser’s 
“most kyndly nurse”—rise in memory in 
the happy evenings that find me lingering 
over the Shepheard’s Calender” or ‘The 
Faerie Queene” in this treasureable vol:+ 
ume. 

A few dollars will go a long way among 
London book-stalls. Little Eighteenth 
Century editions of The Spectator, and of 
Pope and Gray and Cowper, may often 
be picked up for sixpence a volume. The 
flavor of antiquity clings to them; old 
names of former owners, and choice old 
faded book-plates, enrich the fly-leaves ; 
the curious antiquated notes and the 
quaint type carry one back to the days 
of Queen Anne and the early Georges. 
One reads and reads these dear delight- 
ful books with a gusto that no recently 
published editions can ever give. 

“By my troth, here’s an excellent com- 
fortable book; it’s most sweet reading in 
it,’—how often may one exclaim thus, 


with old Dekker! 
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More Publications Announced for Spring Issue 


Mrs. Mignonette V. Whelen made a 
collection of historic fans, the stories of 
which she told for the benefit of a small 
daughter. These stories—compounded 
of much truth and some fiction—are now 
printed in an attractive book, Romances 
of Fanland, published by the American 
Baptist Publication Society. 
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The Macmillan Company will soon 
issue another novel by William Stearns 
Davis. It is to be A Victor of Salamis, 
with a historical setting, a young Greek 
hero, and a wealth of stirring events. We 
have come to look forward to Mr. Davis’ 
stories. 

K aK * 

A new volume by Joaquin Miller is 
soon to be published by Herbert B. Tur- 
ner & Co. The book will include one 
long poem, the scenes of which are laid 
in San Francisco, the region of the Klon- 
dike, Japan and Hawaii. 

2K K ok 


A discussion of the position the 
church must assume in the progress of 
social development is contained in a new 
volume on Christianity and the Social 
Crisis, by Walter Rauschenbusch. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 


Life in the Homeric Age, by Thomas 
Day Seymour, will make pleasant reading 
for those who love to hark back to the 
olden days when men were all heroes, 
with poets to sing of their prowess. Nat- 
urally Mr. Seymour’s book is substanti- 
ated by historical evidence as far as such 
evidence exists. (The Macmillan Com- 


pany.) 
* * * 


John Oxenham’s new novel is The Long 
Road. The Macmillan Company has it 


ready. 
* ok k 


Brentano’s spring list includes a novel 
by Alice and Claude Askew, called The 
Shulamite, a rather remarkable book from 
all accounts. Another story by Storer 





Clouston, author of The Lunatic at Large, 
is announced—Count Bunker—and still an- 
other novel, The Demetrian, by Ellison 
Harding. 

A detective story from the Baker & 
Taylor Company is to be called The Case 
of Doctor Horace. The author is a Mr. 
Prentis, and the study he makes is of the 
importance of conscience in the detection 
of crime. 

The editor of “The World To-day,” 
Shailer Mathews, has written a book on 
The Church and the Changing Order, which 
the Macmillan Company will issue very 


shortly. 
YY eS 


Cale Young Rice’s A Night at Avignon 
has just appeared from the presses of 
McClure, Phillips & Co. THEe Boox 
News Montuty for May will notice it. 

* * x 


The Re-Shaping of the Far East, by L. 
Putnam Weale, is to be followed by a 
work on The Truce in the East and the 
Aftermath, a work of unusual care and 
stimulative of keener interest in one of 
the great world problems. (The Mac- 
millan Company.) 


* Ok Ox 


Another substantial work that reviews 
the situation in the East is Cotes’ Signs 
and Portents in the Far East, to be pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


> 


John W. Luce & Co. are to issue in 
book form A Question of Honor, the bril- 
liant play by Max Nordau, which was 
first published in Germany, and which 
won great favor on the stage in that 
country and in Russia. 

* * * 


The new volume of poems by the young 
Englishman, Alfred Noyes, will be enti- 
tled A Flower of Old Japan, and Other 
Poems. Some of the selections have been 
reprinted from work already published in 
England. (The Macmillan Company.) 
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The last volume of Albert Henry 
Smyth’s Life and Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin is ready. A review of the whole 
ten volumes will appear in THE Boox 
News Montutiy for May. (The Mac- 
millan Company. ) 


Basil King has another novel, The 
Giant’s Strength. The Harpers are bring- 
ing it out. 


“Lovers at Seventy” might have been 
the title of Zona Gale’s The Loves of Pel- 
leas and Ettarre. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) But it is a charming story, what- 
ever name it may be called by. 


One of the big novels of the season 
will be Brand Whitlock’s The Turn of the 
Balance. This is a great study of modern 
social conditions. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company are issuing it. 


“Dream No More’ 


By Washingfon Van Dusen 


OWN by the summer sea 

Youth saw the bright days flee; 

Dreaming the hours away, 

Heard there a plaintive lay— 
“What can thy fleeting hours restore? 


Youth dream no more! 


O dream no more!” 


“Fair as the ocean’s blue, 
Sweet are thy days in view; 


Life like a battle cry 


Calls you with purpose high ; 
The summer days for thee are o’er, 


Youth dream no more! 


O dream no more!” 


“Leave then these smiling seas, 
Rise from their melodies ; 

Look where the gates of day 

Ope on the broader way; 

The sails are set-—the gods implore, 


Then dream no more! 


O dream no more 
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By Falcot? iia 


When Mr. George Saintsbury neatly 
said of Rousseau that “if he had held his 
tongue he might have stood lower as a 
man of letters, he would certainly have 
stood higher as a man,” the case against 
the Confessions is summed. It is the 
principal obstacle in the effort of Fred- 
erika MacDonald (Mrs. John MacDon- 
ald) in Jean Jacques Rousseau, a New 
Study in Criticism (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
to prove that the Genevan fiddler’s son 
was the victim of the conspiracy, in which 
he himself devoutly believed, by F. M. 
Grimm, the secret journalist of Paris in 
the eighteenth century; Diderot, the en- 
cyclopedist, and Madame d’Epinay. Mrs. 
MacDonald has given two bulky volumes 
to a careful answer to all that was said 
against Rousseau article by article, noth- 
ing daunted that the worst of all, his five 
illegitimate children sent to the found- 
ling hospital, is his own statement. Its 
truth was challenged long before Mrs. 
MacDonald’s denial. 

The value of her two volumes rests, 
however, not on her capacity for weigh- 
ing evidence, but on the original docu- 
ments she has brought together and ren- 
dered available. Her one serious discov- 
ery is the claim that the changes in Mad- 
ame d’Epinay’s romance (Lettres de 
Madame de Montbrillant), in which Rous- 
seau was introduced as “Rene,” was cor- 
rected by her to his injury from notes in 
the handwriting of Grimm and Diderot. 
For the rest, all that she succeeds in 
doing is to show that, in a bad age, Rous- 
seau was no worse than others. This is 
true; but it is also true that his life was 
foul. He belonged to the type of genius, 
not unknown in our day, whose egotism 
arouses contemporary repugnance out of 
just proportion to its faults. A “con- 
spiracy” against Rousseau is not estab- 


=~" 


lished. If a group of men all said the 
same disagreeable things about him, it is 
no more a proof of “conspiracy” than is 
the simultaneous appearance of umbrel- 
las, when it rains, proof of “conspiracy” 
in a crowd. But it is a convenience for 
libraries and readers to have in these 
two volumes these facsimiles of Madame 
d’Epinay’s manuscript, the extracts at- 
tacking Rousseau in the Correspondence 
Literaire, the Hume quarrel in detail, Vol- 
taire and Dorat’s poems, the record of 
the post mortem in 1759 and exhumation 
in 1897, and much else, in great detail. 
They are all useful comparisons and com- 
mentary for a good biography like John 
Morley’s, whose conclusions remain un- 
shaken. ; 

Mrs. MacDonald has been unsparing in 
her labor. Her volumes are a reprint 
wholesale of original documents. The 
real man clears up amazingly as one 
reads. But enough has not been made of 
more recent research; like Eugene Rit- 
ter’s into Rousseau’s ancestry, Mugnier’s 
into his relations with Madame de War- 
rens and the volume of his letters, dis- 
covered in 1892, to Madame Boy de la 
Tour. Rousseau began the sentimental 
union of landscape and letters, and he 
lived in a century inconceivably licen- 
tious. His life and works blend the two. 

* * * 

Mr. Herbert Paul, with his fifth vol- 
ume, completes his History of Modern 
England. I foresee that the careful index 
of one hundred pages with which this 
volume closes will keep it long in the 
field as a book of reference. It comes 
down to 1892, with a division of about a 
decade to a volume, the last opening in 
1885. Clear, explicit and rapid, it is 
good newspaper summary stuff, reflect- 
ing on every page the impartial air of 
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the non-partisan leader writer. “Yester- 
day,” as Thiers said, “is the hardest of 
all periods to know,” and the rise and 
fall of Irish Home Rule has in this vol- 
ume its full record. For its purpose, and 
within its limitations, this history will re- 
place McCarthy’s; not because it is bet- 
ter, but because such a history must be 
written for its own decade. This history 
can be confidently commended to the 
young man or woman who wishes to have 
current English affairs rendered intelligi- 
ble by a knowledge of their antecedent 
annals. 


* * x 


In Stoic and Christian in the Second 
Century (Longmans, Green & Co.) Mr. 
Leonard Alston, a young Cambridge 
prize-winner, has published an essay in- 
tended for the Burney prize. This gives 
familiar limits to no man’s discredit. Mr. 
Alston has taken current authorities, 
Harnack and Dobschiity. He has not 
gone beyond them. He has compared the 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius with the 
group usually summed as the Apostolic 
Fathers from Hermas to Diognetus. In- 
evitably, the essay lacks background and 
philosophic grasp of a difficult period in 
which Marcus was a product rather than 
an original thinker. But the brief essay 
has a naive, fresh appreciation which 
gives flavor and interest to the contrast 
drawn between Stoic morals marshaled by 
philosophy and Christian ethics touched 
by emotion and dignified by self-sacrifice. 


Mr. Francis A. Smith has discharged 
the somewhat needless task of holding a 
brief for the defendant in the case of the 
Critics vs. Shakespeare. In it his purpose 
is to show that the claim made by Barrett 
Wendell and by Prof. Ashton H. Thorn- 
dike, that Shakespeare imitated or was 
influenced by Marlowe, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Green and others, is unfounded. 
He has with minute care pieced together 
date and question so that his book has 
its value. Like any other brief, it brings 
together what one must otherwise search 
for long. The plea that he attacks is the 
alleged resemblance to Lilly’s work in 
Loves Labour Lost; that Contentions and 
Richard III are by the same author; that 
Hamlet was an imitation of The Spanish 





Tragedy; that Shylock follows the Ge- 
maulta, and the Philaster precedes A Win- 
ters Tale and The Tempest—the wicked 
Queens of Shakespeare being very like 
those of Beaumont and Fletcher. What 
Mr. Smith does not say, is that if the 
critics he cites are after all right, it is of 
no consequence. Whatever resemblance 
there may be between Shakespeare and 
the lesser men of the period, he differed 
from them, not in degree but in kind. 


x * * 


In The Spirit of Labor Mr. Hutchins 
Hapgood has taken a young workman, 
put him in Chicago, brought him into the 
union, and given him contact with all its 
various phases, its organization, its 
strikes, those who suppressed them and 
those also who broke them. The failure of 
religious organizations to reach him, his 
interest in the outworn utterances of 
Paine, and contact with the Settlement in- 
cluding Miss Addams, are all contained 
in this biography, which follows the same 
frank lines as one of De Foe’s. The book 
goes on without plot or center, but it has 
what is perhaps more valuable, the accur- 
ate record of the laborer, unilluminated 
and depressing. It is not likely that the 
book will be long read, but at the current 
moment it is an accurate picture of the 
surroundings of labor men, for the most 
part in Chicago, but having glimpses of 
New York and lesser cities, introducing 
in all without hesitation many of the pub- 
lic figures of labor and politics. (Duffield 
& Co.) 


* * ok 


Newer Ideals of Peace, by Miss Jane 
Addams (The Macmillan Company), 
summarizes the experience of a woman 
to whom crime is simply a relative term, 
from long contact with the precise type 
of crime which appears among the unedu- 
cated and hard-working, who still share 
the earlier impulses. There is scarcely a 
page in it which shows any conception of 
law by the writer. Instead, she looks upon 
the movement of human nature as slowly 
working itself out and more likely to be 
right than either history, institutions or 
traditions. Its value lies in its close 
study by an acute observer of the hetero- 
genous conditions of labor in a city like 
Chicago, filled with immigrants. In it 
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there is just criticism of the failure of 
American legislature to protect either 
labor or children, but though stress is laid 
on the group morality there is an accept- 
ance of the tyranny of the majority in 
organized labor as creating a right to the 
use of militant action, somewhat forgot- 
ten in enlarging as Miss Addams does 
in the close on “the passing of the war 


virtues.” 
* * x 


Dr. Goldwin Smith continues, after 
sixty years of active work, to add to the 
day’s discussion the utterance of a lucid 
intellect, a long experience and a capacity 
for impartially seeing both sides of sub- 
jects from whose warfare he has since 
emerged. In Labor and Capital (The 
Macmillan Company) he has very briefly 
expanded a letter which has already had 
newspaper publication, urging that indi- 
vidualism should have a longer trial, 
“acquiescing in our industrial system, 
based as it is on the general relation be- 
tween capital and labor and trying to con- 
tinue the improvement of that relation in 
a peaceful way without war and havoc.” 
Neither socialism nor the single tax at- 
tracts Mr. Smith, whose one limitation is 
that he does not, from the serene situa- 
tion of eighty-four years, quite appreciate 
how sharp the strife has become or how 
many there are to whom the feeling about 
existing society is as fanatic as in any 
faith of the past or present period. The 
issues as to the constitution of society— 
which Mr. Smith discusses with the 
serenity of a man old enough to remem- 
ber when whigs and whiggery were in the 
world—to-day stir man and woman to 
their profoundest depths with a desire 
and bitterness no longer moved by any 
religious issue. 

* * * 


George Brandes, the first of modern 
constructive critics, has summarized the 
influences which have made him what he 
is in Reminiscences of My Childhood and 
Youth (Duffield and Company). Born 
a Dane, he received in Copenhagen the 
old-fashioned classical education, he 
reached in religion the negative panthe- 
ism which succeeded Fichte, he was pow- 
erfully affected by Mill and he gained 
much through personal contact with the 
stirring European period which began 
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with Danish and ended with French de- 
feat by Prussia. With Continental candor 
he enters on his relations with the other 
sex, and his philosophic development he 
sketches with minute care. The precise 
phase which marks his criticism—a capac- 
ity for synthetic analysis, so that when 
he is through with an author you feel the 
man’s work, not only as a whole but in 
relation to its origins—scarcely appears 
in these reminiscences. 

Instead, there is a picture of the young 
Dane of the fifties and sixties, his plays 
and playthings, his studies and com- 
panions, his doubts and his loves. Rous- 
seau has not at some points been franker. 
It is a human being whom M. Brandes 
has described with the detachment of the 
critic and the fresh impressions of the 
egotist. The philosophy is alien to our 
day, with its barren pantheism, and one 
suddenly realizes the modern mental 
world before Darwin. The intellectual 
world of which Taine and Renan were 
the center is the frame he describes in 
a volume which covers his life for thirty 
years, to 1872. Like his work as a critic, 
it is at bottom descriptive. 


ok XK * 


In the long progress of thirty years 
from Daisy to Maisie—from what the 
women of his earlier novels did not know 
to what the women of his later novels 
know, alas! too well—Mr. Henry James 
has come to be much like one of those 
French clocks, with lustrous dial that tells 
the time with a sharp ring, but has glass 
sides that show all the inner works. Be- 
yond any other man who writes his style 
reveals all the turning of the wheels of 
thought as it reaches its register and 
records the passing hour. The American 
Scene (Harper & Brothers) gathers his 
articles written during his trip of a year 
ago. Mr. James, as he took pains to tell 
everyone whom he met, looks on himself 
as an Englishman rather than an Ameri- 
can. Born in this country, his father had 
begun life as his son is closing it, a Brit- 
ish subject. These impressions therefore 
are, as he has been careful to explain in 
the papers, those of a man both native 
and al‘en, both inhabitant and visitor, a 
citizen of two worlds and, one may add, 
never quite at home in either. The charm 
of the work lies in the opportunity which 
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it gives—present in no novel, and neces- 
sarily absent from any romance—to let 
the wheels go round in the presence of 
the reader, and give him ideas as they 
slowly appear in that very remarkable 
mind which has produced so much that 
is read, so much that is remembered, and 
almost nothing which is in any sense of 
the word popular. The acuity of Mr. 
James’ penetration is apparent on every 
page, and there is also present the limita- 
tion of all his work—that the nobler emo- 
tions have never moved him to a thrill, 
and the wider horizon has never been 
seen by his eyes except as a background 
for the human being, more or less puppet 
and more or less colored by surround- 
ings. 

But even this limitation does not pre- 
vent one from saying that of all the crit- 
ics of the last half century in the English- 
speaking tongue, Mr. James is, on the 
whole, the most comprehensive, the 
most sensitive and the most capable of 
seeing every fleeting light and floating 
shadow that lies on the object. If you 
care very much about writing, and feel 
the interest of the craftsman in the way 
words are used, there is not a page of 
The American Scene which will not give 
you a lesson both of the way certain 
effects can be produced, and also, alas! of 
certain pleasurable deviations which must 
be wholly eschewed by the man who is 
anxious to be understood, to ram his fact 
home, and to fire it straight into the tar- 
get of popular apprehension and accept- 


ance. 
*x* *K * 


Of all French poets José Maria de 
Hérédia most baffles translation. No 
man has, it was said, when he was elected 
a member of the French Academy, ever 
gained so high a place with so few pages. 
He was elected on Les Trophés, trans- 
lated by Mr. Edward Robson Taylor as 
Sonnets from The Trophies of José Maria 
de Hérédia (Paul Elder & Co.). This 
verse, as M. Coppee said of its author, 
“combines the dignity of the Hidalgo and 
the softness of the Creole,” for Hérédia 
was a Cuban by birth and had a touch 
of negro blood. It is easy, since the 
sonnet form is common to all languages, 
to repeat his succession of thought or 
even to follow his selection of adjectives ; 
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but the whole difficulty is that in this 
step distinction disappears, and there 
evaporates the precise quality which 
makes the original the despair of those 
to whom the apt and perfect word is the 
only object of expression in letters. This 
translation is, after all, a map and not a 
model, a diagram and not a portrait. 

“Some years have elapsed,” says Mr. 
Franklin Pierce in his Tariff and Trusts 
(The Macmillan Company), “since the 
publication of a work on our tariff sys- 
tem.” This is true, and Mr. Pierce’s 
work might, without serious change, ex- 
cept for the references to Trusts, have 
been published twenty years ago, before 
the expansion of our manufacturing ex- 
ports altered the entire perspective of 
this question. A work which reviewed 
present conditions would be valuable. 
Mr. Pierce has chosen instead to pass 
over the prodigious changes in both price 
and exchange in our exports and imports, 
and to use the pleas, the assertions and 
the facts which were more or less applica- 
ble to the period from 1860 to 1895. The 
one addition is the assumption that in- 
dustrial combinations, trusts, are solely 
the work and result of the tariff. 

1K ok ca 


Four Centuries of the Panama Canal, by 
Mr. Willis Fletcher Johnson (Henry 
Holt & Co.) is precisely the book many 
libraries want, giving a history of the 
canal from the beginning. Mr. Johnson 
has been for some twenty years an edi- 
torial writer on the New York “Tribune,” 
and has lectured much. He brings to his 
work a sense of perspective and capacity 
for popular exposition. He wisely links 
the canal with the first effort to reach 
Asia which spurred Columbus, and fol- 
lows this thread through four hundred 
years. His diplomatic history of the 
canal gives Mr. Blaine less credit than 
he deserves. If he launched first the 
claim of American control over the canal, 
it was not done unadvisedly, but forced 
the precise action taken first by Lord 
Granville and Lord Salisbury, which set- 
tled the future of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty by showing it lay across the path 
of American destiny. The precise steps, 
not yet published, by which during the 
Hague Peace Conference it was agreed to 
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set it aside, Mr. Johnson does not give, 
but he accurately follows the public diplo- 
matic steps which ended in the conven- 
tion abrogating it in I9goI. 

The ‘“Periplus of Hanno” should have 
been more clearly dealt with in the his- 
tory of early exploration. It can by no 
possibility look to a voyage across the 
Atlantic. In contrasting voyages by the 
Suez and Panama canal, the leagues 
sailed in each route are far from being 
the only measure. The ease of coaling 
renders the Suez route more economical 
from New York for all but a small Aus- 
tralasian area. The real work of the canal 
is in opening the arid coast of South 
America. 

These are, however, small matters in 
a record full, complete and satisfactory. 
Mr. Johnson’s volume is the standard 
reference work on the subject. 

* aK * 


Costume Fanciful, Historical and Theat- 
rical (The Macmillan Company) would 
be a trivial book but for the experience 
of a varied order of the author, Mrs. D. 
B. Aria, in connection with Sir Henry 
Irving and the costume room of the Ly- 
ceum. By profession a journalist, and by 
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calling given to current fashions, Mrs. 
Aria has illustrated her volume with re- 
productions of water-color sketches by 
Mr. Percy Anderson, which have the ex- 
planatory accuracy of studies for a the- 
atrical costumer. Not one of them but 
could be used as a model for a theatrical 
costume, and nearly all have had this 
use. 

This workmanlike character attaches, 
too, to the heads and figures in washed 
drawings reproduced in Mrs. Aria’s 
pages. Her history is slight, her termi- 
nology is not invariably accurate, and she 
steps lightly over long gaps in the cen- 
tury. In classic costume she accepts the 
theatrical classical manual view, and 
knows neither its changes nor its intrica- 
cies. But she understands clearly the 
way in which a costume should be made, 
its external appearance, and the relation 
of its parts. If she mixes her details, no 
such instance appears on a careful read- 
ing, though at some points, as in 
early medieval costume, there is little au- 
thority for the date of some details, gen- 
erally accepted. There are many more 
pretentious books less useful than this 
will be to the practical theatrical cos- 
tumer. 


Severn 


S. Mason 


Devoted friend and death-bed companion of John Keats. 
Died August 3rd, 1879. 


From his Epitaph. 


That thine was great enough to beat attuned 


T HY greatest claim upon our hearts is this, 


Unto his scornéd song; to feel the bliss 
Of his pure rapture, and the pleading throb 
Of his white soul, that climbed the height 
To sing the notes that malice could not rob 
Of all their glorious, golden flight. 


Blest Severn, to thy hand we owe the debt 
Of portraiture, but to thy noble heart 

We owe the comfort, knowing one true friend 
Was by his side when Death let fly his dart, 

And loosed the hand that Beauty clasped with Pain. 
Thy wreath of bay will flourish to the end. 


But oh! a halo crowns thee as his friend. 
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Marcia* 


mark the typical New England lit- 

erary production are once more in 

evidence in Ellen Olney Kirk’s 
new story. Here are problems—the 
problems life has for the woman who 
loves deeply, passionately, and for all 
time ; the woman, proud, intense, and re- 
strained from the consequences of im- 
pulse by the austerity of the typical Puri- 
tan conscience. “I love the Plymouth 
Rock in you!” Paul exclaims to Marcia— 
and the Plymouth Rock proves to be 
Marcia’s sole stay in the great moment of 
her career. 

Strange as it seems, the deepest happi- 
ness causes the least smiles, the deepest 
woe summons forth the least tears. In 
the progress of her life story Marcia 
faces the two crises of her womanhood— 
she rests for an instant on the pinnacle of 
bliss ; she sinks for a moment beneath the 
onrush of the current of despair. In each 
case she is her own calm, beautiful self. 
For Marcia is staunch and true and won- 
derful. 

This is one of the few recent books it 
is good to have read. One is better for 
having read it. It is simply a bit of life, 
transcribed truthfully, carefully, without 
ostentation, without affectation. It is a 
remarkable study in feminine psychology, 
without any of the unwholesomeness, the 
unpleasantness, the conventionality and 
triteness that usually go into the making 
of such a study. This is New York and 
New York society, but there is scarcely 
a hint of the coarseness so many of our 
novelists love to elaborate; there is here, 
too, a touch of bohemianism, of the artis- 
tic temperament, but with scarcely a sen- 

*MarcrA. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


T HE tenderness and refinement that 
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tence that makes the less admirable qual- 
ities implied in the terms seem in any way 
desirable. The stand is taken: Genius is 
not exempt where the laws of society and 
the canons of morality have need to be 
observed; to be great the artist must be 
good. Selfishness in art must pay the 
price, even as Paul paid it after his weak- 
ness had come so close to being treach- 
ery. 


The Dust of Conflict* 


The problem of vicarious expiation 
seems to have simultaneously influenced 
the thought of a number of novelists, and 
The Dust of Conflict is another instance 
of it. We have had The Malefactor, The 
Prisoners, and a strong story, To Him 
That Hath, now running in one of the 
popular monthlies. In each a man silently 
suffers the obloquy of a crime of which 
he is guiltless. In none of these stories 
is the setting more vivid or the interest 
more sustained than in this tale by Mr. 
3indloss. The hero, Appleby, son of an 
English army officer, leaves England be- 
cause there is a warrant for his arrest 
on the charge of manslaughter—for 
which he is indirectly responsible—and, of 
course, is unable to return. As he was 
born in Spain, spent his childhood there, 
and thoroughly knows Spanish and the 
Spaniards, he goes to Cuba and joins an 
insurgent army. The time is just before 
the American invasion, and the situation 
is graphically portrayed. Through the 
friendship and understanding of an Amer- 
ican girl, who has won his confidence, the 
true history of Appleby’s innocence comes 
to light, and his treacherous cousin con- 
fesses his weakness, and makes restitu- 
tion for the wrong he has permitted Ap- 
pleby to suffer. It is a tale of heroic ex- 


*THE Dust or Conriict. By Harold Bind- 
loss. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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ploits—with something of a love story 
interspersed—well written and full of 
fire. 


The Sweetest Solace* 


John Randal is a new writer to Amer- 
ican readers. But he has a generous lit- 
erary gift, and much depth and tender- 
ness of feeling—all of which have gone 
into the making of this dainty and de- 
lightful little story. The two lonely girls 
who come from Australia and find them- 
selves under the shadow of an unknown 
stigma attaching to their father’s name; 
the unfolding of events; the revelations 
of dishonesty where dishonesty was least 
to be expected, and the final unweaving 
of the web, with its restitution and ac- 
companying joys of love both unselfish 
and satisfying—these are the points in a 
story told with a quiet refinement that 
cannot fail to appeal to the rather fas- 
tidious taste. 

The sweetness and candor with which 
spinsterhood is pictured, the gentle 
humor and tender feeling with which its 
compensations are dwelt upon, are pecu- 
liarly in keeping with the general spirit 
that invests the book. 

Not since the first shock of Mrs. de la 
Pasture’s fiction left us so agreeably sur- 
prised have we experienced a sensation 
so pleasurable as that produced by this 
slight volume. 


Sampson Rock of Wall Street? 


Out of an experience that must have 
been even as a revelation to him, Edwin 
Le Févre has written such dramatic tales 
of Wall Street—its people and its trans- 
actions—as grip the very soul by the 
strength of their vividness, and compel 
that mixture of admiration, contempt and 
horror so common to the mere onlooker 
brought suddenly face to face with the 
facts and the situation. 

In Sampson Rock of Wall Street Mr. 
Le Févre has placed in the high lights of 
a strongly dramatic presentation the 
struggle of the ideal against the gross 
commercialism that neither knows nor 





*TuE Sweetest Sorace. By John Randal. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

+Sampson Rock oF WaLL Street. By Ed- 
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recognizes any law. There is the usual 
romance—a secondary consideration in a 
tale of this kind, but entertaining. Yet 
the absorbing interest centers in the play 
of brain that wins and loses millions 
daily on the Stock Exchange—amid the 
excitement, the hilarity of success, the 
depression of defeat, the suspense of not 
knowing, the exaltation of the risk, the 
intensity of the waiting moment, preg- 
nant with its possibilities for good fortune 
or for ill. 

Distinctly, this is better Wall Street 
fiction than we generally get. 


Friday The 13th* 


Thomas W. Lawson’s story is another 
strong and dramatic presentment of the 
romance of speculation. But in this tale 
a woman plays a tremendous part—to 
what an outcome it must be left to Mr. 
Lawson to tell. 

Once again the money-making fever is 
dominant—in the ex-Governor of Vir- 
ginia, desperate at the moment of finan- 
cial ruin; in Bob Brownley, the hero, and 
an idol of the Stock Exchange; in the 
tenderly reared daughter who plunges 
headlong into the turmoil of fortune- 
winning by a short cut. 

It must be confessed that this is a 
typically Lawsonian piece of work. It 
keeps one going at a breakneck pace; it 
leaves one breathless. It has its moments 
of horror, of tragedy ; it reaches the melo- 
dramatic note dear to the heart of the 
novel-reader. Yet it is a novel written 
with a purpose, and as such it must be 
regarded with admiration and no little 
wonder. 


Running Water* 


This is an intense story of life and love. 
Its clean-cut plot has the force of dra- 
matic climax; its romance has the touch 
of poetry that charms; it has background 
—the wonderful background of the Swiss 
Alps. The influence of environment 
upon the moral development seems to be 
the lesson that the author would teach, 
though the character of the heroine is 


*FRIDAY THE 13TH. By Thomas W. Lawson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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inconsistent with the general idea. How- 
ever, the little drama is skilfully staged 
and performed, from its first taking scene 
in a sleeper of the Geneva Express to 
the last impressive situation, when the 
famous climber of high mountains sur- 
renders his claim to the man he would 
have destroyed, and—still picturesque, 
magnetic, just short of being grand, de- 
spite his villainy—betakes himself to fol- 
low once again in the path he has wilfully 
hewn. 

There is an atmosphere of romance 
pervading the novel even in its most ordi- 
nary parts, and the pleasing conceit that 
Sylvia’s dream of running water is insep- 
arably connected with her innate purity 
and innocence of heart lends a sweetness 
to the tale that is not soon forgotten. 


‘The Captain of the Kansas* 


A rather pretty, old-fashioned story of 
adventures at sea, with the necessary 
love story and the inevitably happy end- 
ing, comes to us in Louis Tracy’s new 
novel. This author tells a straightfor- 
ward tale, with a certain rapidity and 
intensity that lay hold of the reader’s at- 
tention and compel an uninterrupted pe- 
rusal. Without making any pretensions 
to originality, or the better qualities of 
style, this little yarn provides some all- 
round pleasant reading that will be ap- 
preciated by any who seek relaxation in a 
novel. 


The Unseen Jury* 


To the man who was reading an ad- 
vance copy of Mr. Root’s new novel, The 
Unseen Jury, there came floating down- 
stairs some sleepy words: “It’s one 
o’clock! Why don’t you go to bed?” 
But he didn’t go until he had read the last 
word of the last chapter. It is a compell- 
ing story from the beginning. The actors, 
with their reasons for love or hate, are 
introduced at once; and whether the good 
or the bad is to prevail is an absorbing 
question from the start. Consider two 
brilliant young men, in love with the same 
girl, and well-known to be enemies; one 
of them being tried for his life on cir- 


*THE CAPTAIN OF THE Kansas. By Louis 
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cumstantial evidence, and the other de- 
fending him because no other lawyer 
would. Try to imagine all that is implied, 
whether the young lawyer does or does 
not succeed; all the misinterpretation of 
motives ; all the possible psychological re- 
sults in the characters and lives of the 
principals ; all the thrilling contests of the 
court-room and the browbeating by 
State’s attorney, the ordeals of witnesses, 
and the conquest of the jury. Try to 
picture it all, and the chances are a hun- 
dred to one that you will not imagine it 
as well as Mr. Root has—with his fine 
harmony and sequence of plot, his art of 
putting things, his perception of mental 
and spiritual processes, and his depth of 
feeling. 


The White Cat* 


Dual personality appeals very strongly 
to the imagination of the novel writer. 
It offers a wide and fertile field for story- 
telling. Gelett Burgess has made the 
most of an excellent opportunity. His 
“white cat” is a charming woman, who 
offers a most interesting study in psy- 
chology, and gives room for a very dra- 
matic play of incident in the development 
and climax of her malady. 

The story is cleverly worked out, with 
just enough of the mysterious to lend 
zest in the beginning, and enough of the 
stirring to keep the attention and the 
imagination hard at work on the prob- 
lem the author sets forth. His own sol- 
ving of that problem must meet with no 
small satisfaction on the part of the 
reader. 


Before Adamt 


This is not the delightful reading one 
expects—and usually finds—in Jack Lon- 
don’s books. The author of White Fang 
has overstepped the mark, and has, in his 
search for something unique, gone just a 
little too far from the beaten track. 
Before Adam is odd enough, indeed; but 
it is rather deep wading, without any 
very definite or satisfactory result. If it 
be but an attempt to establish anew, in 
fiction form, the theory of Evolution, we 
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readily vote Mr. London an eloquent ad- 
vocate; but—we look to him for good 
stories, not for scientific treatises. Before 
Adam is not half so interesting as after 
Adam; nor is the racial memory of half 
the importance that attaches to the 
events that are taking place right here 
about us. 

That Mr. London has employed his 
best manner in portraying a pre-historic 
period, with its ape-like peoples, whom 
he zealously regards as ancestors, one 
cannot deny; but the subconscious work- 
ings of the racial recollections as they 
take form in dreams, giving the effect of 
dual personality are neither especially en- 
tertaining nor elevating to contemplate. 
“White Fang” and “Buck” had much 
more of human interest in them than have 
Lop-Ear and the rest of these long- 
armed, hairy creatures of a faraway time 
and region. 

x ok Ox 


Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick writes a quiet 
novel. The Kinsman has no startling de- 
velopments; it has some slight compli- 
cations of plot, but the reader instantly 
recognizes the ease with which those 
various complications will untangle them- 
selves. 

Given an English background, a com- 
monplace young English clerk—the typi- 
cal Cockney—a gentlemanly cousin from 
Australia, who resembles his kinsman so 
closely that the one may readily pass for 
the other—with a dainty English girl as 
a center for love-making—and you have 
the chief factors in the tale. It is all 
clean, easy, pleasant reading. (The 
Macmillan Company.) 

* * * 


A stirring tale of King Karl of Grim- 
land is related by George Frederick Tur- 
ner in Frost and Friendship (Little, Brown 
& Co.). 

A brilliant English sportsman is in- 
vited by King Karl to visit him in the 
capital, and the story deals with the out- 
door sports of the country. The visitor 
finds himself involved in an_ intrigue 
wherein he is called upon to defend the 
king, when he faces rank insubordination 
from his troops and guard of honor. 
Conspiracy against the throne is found 
even in the home circle, and the new 
friend is placed between two fires in his 
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duty to the king and his household. Be- 
side a thrilling military story a dainty 
love scene adds charm to the book. 

i a 


Men, young or old, lazy or day-weary, 
will particularly enjoy The Range Dwell- 
ers, by “B. M. Bowers” (B. M. Sinclair), 
for there is any amount of relaxation in 
it—so long as it lasts. The multi- 
millionaire’s son teils his own humorous 
story in the first person—with a plentiful 
sprinkling of college slang, mingled with 
the usual ranch phraseology. He is a 
‘Frisco boy, and a high flyer; so his 
father packs him off to the ranch in Mon- 
tana, to share in all the broncho-busting, 
cattle round-ups, and other strenuous di- 
versions. He not only settles right down 
to work, but from the first takes a hand 
in the long-standing family feud—of which 
he was entirely ignorant till he reached 
the ranch. If his family has a son—him- 
selfi—the other family has a daughter, 
beautiful and witty, and fully a match for 
him, as the lively tale goes on to prove. 
(G. W. Dillingham Company.) 


*x* * * 


Ruel Perley Smith’s journal of adven- 
tures among wreckers and_ swarthy 
pirates is entitled Prisoners of Fortune 
(L. C. Page & Co.). It dates back to 
Queen Anne’s reign, describing scenes in 
Boston’s early history, sermons by Cot- 
ton Mather, and blood-curdling esca- 
pades on land and sea. The straight- 
laced mode of living and habits of the 
Colonists are vividly portrayed, and the 
volume teems with adventure and hard- 
ships. Captain Kidd’s sensational seiz- 
ure and trial are fresh in the minds of 
the Colonists, and they take this timely 
opportunity to protect themselves from 
further outrages, or to rid themselves, if 
possible, from pirates. 

The book is intensely interesting, and 
will win the hearts of youthful readers 


of adventure. 
* * * 


Edward Noble’s story, Fisherman’s 


Gat, was first published as The Issue. 
But the publishers discovered that an- 
other book of that name was in the mar- 
ket, so they elected to use the title under 
which the volume appeared in England. 
The tale is of the life of the fishermen 
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on the River Thames; and that rare 
knowledge of the sea-faring man, that 
keen appreciation for the atmosphere of 
the sea, which marked Mr. Noble’s The 
Edge of Circumstance, make this a novel 
to be reckoned with in any estimate of 
recent fiction. At the same time, in spite 
of all its excellencies, both in substance 
and style, the book is limited in its appeal. 
Yet to those for whom the great expanse 
of waters, the broad sky lines, the mys- 
tery and the fascination and the terror of 
quantities unknown, the rolling of the 
vessel and the going out from and the 
coming into the port, have any especial 
meaning, this book will come, not seeking 
a welcome in vain. (Doubleday, Page & 


Co.) 


*k * * 


An unauthentic story of the life and 
love affairs of the Scottish bard, Bobby 
Burns, is told by Clayton Mackenzie 
Legge in Highland Mary (C. M. Clark 
Publishing Company). 

This is one of the sweetest love stories 
recently written, picturing the literary 
success of the poet at a time when his 
heart is torn between the duty he owes 
to Jean Armour and his boundless adora- 
tion of faithful Mary Campbell. 

All Edinburgh was charmed with his 
works prior to his triumphal entry; he 
was sought everywhere, and elaborate 
fétes were given in his honor. At the 
zenith of his prosperity Jean Armour’s 
reappearance, and the infatuation of 
many society women for him, cause his 
down-fall. 

It is full of pathos, but none the less 
charming; and it gives an insight into 
humble Scotch homes. 

* * * 


H. B. Marrott Watson has another 
swash-buckling tale in The Privateers— 
just such a wild concoction as his Hurri- 
cane Island. It is packed full of improb- 
abilities designed and undesigned—the 
latter being the way in which this British 
author makes his American characters 
talk. 

Two American stock gamblers are 
after an English girl’s possessions, and 
for a time she is the pawn hustled about 
in their game—with fights, imprison- 
ments, hair-breadth escapes and all that. 
The British naval lieutenant who _ be- 


comes involved in the controversy—and 
who is supposed to tell the story—in the 
end comes out on top. However inferior 
from a literary point of view, it is enter- 
taining. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


2K ok * 


Norroy, by George Bronson Howard 
(The Saalfield Publishing Company), is 
a collection of interesting stories of a 
diplomatic agent. He is a popular man 
among the Washington set because of 
his ingenuity in amusing his crowd, and 
his wonderful personality adds charm to 
an otherwise merely clever narrative. 

Norroy is described as being untiring 
in his efforts to carry out his chosen 
work, and his duties for the State De- 
partment take him among varied classes. 
Owing to his skilful disguises and knowl- 
edge of the languages he mixes with 
Japanese, Russians and Germans with 
equal success, and all his undertakings 
seem attended by good fortune. 

Unusual encounters with other diplo- 
mats of less experience are described 
most entertainingly. 

* * x* 


It seems self-evident that The Ministry 
of David Baldwin is the product of a min- 
isterial pen—or easy-going typewriter. It 
is shot full of experiences, humorous 
stories, heresy-hunting episodes, and the 
like, such as only the parson himself 
could know. It may be doubted, without 
ill will, whether a prolonged story of a 
church squabble—with various other mat- 
ters thrown in somewhat promiscuously 
—is the sort of novel that will attract 
widespread interest. And yet the author, 
Henry Thomas Colestock, has said some 
good things, and said them well—reason 
enough for trying his hand again at some 
more favorable theme. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) 


x * x 


Latter-Day Sweethearts (Authors & 
Newspapers Association) is the title of 
Mrs. Burton Harrison’s dainty little 
story of two fascinating girls, whose per- 
sonal charm and great wealth make them 
equally desirable “catches” for fortune- 
seeking lovers. 

Helen Carstairs and Pamela Wristanly 
are totally unlike, yet each is an individual 
type. They divide honors for popularity 





i 





on an Ocean liner, yet their tastes are so 
diametrically opposed that they cannot be 
congenial. 

Mrs. Harrison produces a _ pleasing 
story by carefully manipulating the love 
affairs of her interesting heroines. 

ok k ok 


In a recent publication an author 
wrote of a time machine which would 
carry one for thousands of years into the 
future. Sue Greenleaf writes in a similar 
strain though looking backward. Don 
Miguel Schumada (B. W. Dodge & Co.) 
is the title of her book and the name of 
her hero. Don Miguel lives in A. D. 
2048. He is supposed to be an eminent 
scientist who discovers a “memory fluid,” 
or “liquid from the sun’s rays,” a whiff 
of a few drops of which carries the sub- 
ject back hundreds of years and, unlike 
the waters of Lethe, awakens the past. 
Another discovery, the “ebony fluid,” 
destroys all bacteria in the system, and 
life is restored to the deceased. 

A weird story is woven around these 
drug fiends, and the atmosphere seems to 
be filled with myriads of spirits. An ac- 
count of the annexation of Mexico and 
the death of President Diaz are events 
in the story. 


One-Minute Notes 


The divorce problem is not always so 
simple as it might at first appear. At 
least that is the point of The First Claim, 
a strong and well-written story by M. 
Hamilton, a book at once painful and fas- 
cinating—to its dramatic climax. It is 
the “first claim” of a little girl to the love 
and protection of her mother, who had 
revolted from a loveless marriage and de- 
serted the child. In after years the 
mother-love reasserts itself, with many 
complications and with tragic results. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


* -*K * 


The scenes of General Charles King’s 
Captured—A Story of Sandy Ray are laid 
in the Philippines. The centers of attrac- 
tion are a charming girl, who shrouds 
herself in mystery, and a capable, manly 
soldier. She places herself in a painful 
position by her self-abnegation, causing 
the faith in her of good friends to be 
shaken, while she shoulders her cares 
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alone. A soldier’s life in the East is viv- 
idly pictured, and the story provides no 
little entertainment. (C. M. Clark Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


* 2K 


The Woman’s Victory, by Maarten 
Maartens, is a collection of pathetic 
stories, wherein the woman plays a rather 
unfortunate part, even for a victor. Yet 
the book is very pleasing, and is written 
in M. Maartens’ most delicately shaded 
style. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


* * * 


One more volume of the “Hour-Glass 
Series” is a little story of New 
England, called The Old Darnman, by 
Charles L. Goodell. It is daintily illus- 
trated by Charles Grunwald, and is pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

se * 


More of “Don Q’s” adventures are 
found in Don Q in the Sierras, by K. and 
H. Pritchard, authors of The Chronicles of 
Don Q (J. B. Lippincott Company). 
Don Q was never again seen in Spain, 
though some say that far away in Mex- 
ico a grim old monk is making atonement 
for the sins of his youth and savagely 
ruling his Indian converts. 

* * * 


As a humorist, pure and simple, Owen 
Wister is entertaining at least. How Doth 
the Simple Spelling Bee caricatures with 
frank fun, and a good deal of pleasantly 
put satire, the recent attempt at spelling 
reform, and the amusing poses of the 
American multi-millionaire who seeks to 
interest himself in educational projects, 
who controls universities, founds libra- 
ries, and has a host of college professors 
at his beck and call. One Croesus is clearly 
identified, not only in the text, but in the 
pictures—clever pen sketches by F. R. 
Gruger. (The Macmillan Company.) 

ok * * 


The Rome Express, by Arthur Griffiths, 
is a detective story. In it a Roman 
countess and her maid are traveling in a 
flyer to Paris, when a wealthy banker is 
murdered in an adjoining compartment. 
The French officials have strong evidence 
against the Countess and other Italian 
passengers, but it requires clever detective 
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work to trap them. The culprits give 
the police a lively chase, and a wideawake 
story is the result. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


* 2K ok 


A rather pleasing, though pathetic 
story is related by Mrs. Mabel Barnes- 
Grundy in Dimbie and I (The Baker & 
Taylor Company). It tells of the patient 
suffering of a sunshiny dispositioned 
cripple, who, even in her misery, can be 
cheerful. Marguerite’s boundless love 
for Dimbie keeps her spirits buoyant, and 
she lightens the burdens of her associates 
by her uncomplaining forbearance. The 
underlying wit of helpful Amelia is clev- 
erly introduced, lending a touch of humor 
to the sad surroundings. 

* * x 


A sporting man’s life is skilfully por- 
trayed in The Dangerville Inheritance, 
by A. C. Fox-Davies (The John Lane 
Company). As a story, however, the 
book leaves much to be desired. 


A story of the Southern race problem, 
written in reply to Rev. Thomas Dixon’s 
The Leopard Spots, is Dr. George B. H. 


A Few 


Among recent publications from the 
Macmillan Company is a series of 
“Miniature Books.” The name does not 
describe, for the volumes are 16mo size; 
but it is a pleasing edition of classic re- 
prints notwithstanding. Among the 
works issued are Aftermath and A Ken- 
tucky Cardinal, by James Lane Allen; 
The Makers of Florence, by Mrs. Oliphant, 
in two volumes; and Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. 

* * * 


Two of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s ear- 
lier books are now reissued by Little, 
Brown & Co. These are Enoch Strone 
and A Sleeping Memory, first published in 
1902. 

* ok * 

Two tiny pocket volumes come from 

John W. Luce & Co. In them are 


reprinted Oscar Wilde’s lecture on The 
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Swayzes’ Yarb and Cretine (C. M. Clark 
Publishing Company). It is a rather 
commonplace narrative dealing with the 
condition of the South after the Civil 
War, and the results of the emancipation 
of the negroes. 

x * & 


Alice Livingston tells a harrowing tale 
in The Sealed Book (R. F. Fenno & Co.) 
The whole story is far-fetched and in- 
artistically intense. The description of a 
mad-house gives a typical chapter. 

A quaint story of Lord Nelson’s time 
is told by Helen A. Watson in Andrew 
Goodfellow (The Macmillan Company). 
The tale is full of the charm of a hundred 
years back, and deals with well-known 
characters of that time, proving that “‘it is 
better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all.” 

*K * * 

The Corner House is a weird but ordi- 
nary story by Fred M. White (R. F. 
Fenno & Co.). It partakes of the nature 
of the newspaper syndicate story de- 
signed for the purpose of producing “cold 
chills.” 


Reprints 


English Renaissance, delivered on the oc- 
casion of Wilde’s visit to America; and 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, by Wil- 
liam Blake. The books number about 
forty-five pages each. 

*K * * 


The Canterville Ghost, by Oscar Wilde, 
also comes in for a new edition, now 
issued by John W. Luce & Co. Accom- 
panying illustrations have been made by 
Wallace Goldsmith. 


K * ok 


The recent popularity of A. C. Benson’s 
essays have led Henry Holt & Co. to 
reissue The Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, 
a book by Mr. Benson that was published 
anonymously in 1886. It is one of the 
most charming of this writer’s volumes, 
and is dear to hearts of the lovers of 
good literature. 














The Hohenlohe Memoirs* 


HERE is much in these volumes 

which will seem dry and uninter- 

esting to the general reader. Let- 

ters, fragments of letters, official 
reports, extracts from the Prince’s jour- 
nal, various memoranda, copies of official 
documents and so forth—from this heter- 
ogeneous mass these two big volumes are 
made up. One regrets that the Prince 
was not able to compose his memoirs 
from these materials, and thus furnish the 
world with what would have been one 
of the most remarkable of this century’s 
autobiographies. For, though the subject 
of the memoirs might have revised many 
of his stinging criticisms of men and poli- 
cies and have eliminated the cutting and, 
in some instances bitter flings at various 
dignitaries, the book on the whole would 
have been much more readable and prob- 
ably more valuable. 

What is sensational in the two volumes 
under consideration could easily be 
printed in a few pages. Upon the prog- 
ress of events there is not much light 
thrown which has not already been shed 
by other authorities. The disjointed, 
rambling fragments of thoughts and opin- 
ions do not make up any consistent or in- 
telligible picture of modern Germany. 
Still there is wonderful acumen in many 
of the passages, and we find an alert, vig- 
orous mind, broad and fertile, quick to 
grasp the pith of a situation, shrewdly 
guessing the result of men’s actions. One 
is sometimes surprised at the Prince’s 
democratic manner. The rigid hauteur 
of the aristocrat is absent from these 
pages. There is dignity, to be sure, but 
not aloofness. Prince Hohenlohe in his 
long life diligently used his eyes and 
ears, and that his pen could readily 
record impressions every reader of his 
memoirs will affirm. 

The Prince was born at Rothenburg, on 
the Fulda, on March 31, 1819. His father 
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was Prince Franz Joseph, a kindly, cour- 
teous man, who had been disappointed in 
his hopes of a military career. Prince 
Chlodwig’s boyhood was spent at Cor- 
vey, Westphalia, and Rothenburg. He 
attended the gymnasiums of Ausbach and 
Erfurt, after which he studied at Gott- 
ingen, Bonn and Heidelberg. He was 
chiefly interested in international law and 
jurisprudence at the universities, and 
spent much time over these subjects, in 
order to prepare himself for politics and 
diplomacy. 

In 1846, the Prince became a member 
of the Bavarian House of Lords. He 
immediately became interested in the 
work of legislation, as his journal and 
letters evince. Early in 1847 he married 
Princess Marie of Sayn-Wittgenstein- 
Berleburg, and the union was a_ very 
happy one. Some of the letters preserved 
in these volumes are addressed to the 
Princess, and his devotion to her is one 
of the traits which it is pleasant to no- 
tice in the character of the Prince. The 
Princess was heiress to large estates in 
Russia, and part of the young couple’s 
time was spent there, alternating with 
trips to Paris and Italy. 

The Prince took some part in the Revo- 
lution of 1848. His participation in the 
democratic movement excluded him from 
office during the years 1850-66. In De- 
cember, 1848, however, he was sent by 
the German Imperial Government on 
diplomatic missions to the Pope, (who 
was at that time a fugitive at Gaeta), to 
Athens and to Florence. Some interest- 
ing letters survive relating his exper- 
iences on this mission. Then there is a 
gap of nearly sixteen years in his active 
political life. He was merely a spectator 
of events which were pressing toward the 
union of the German people. 

The years 1867-70 form an important 
period in the Prince’s career. On De- 
cember 31, 1866, he was appointed min- 
ister of the Royal House and of For- 
eign Affairs and President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. His chief work as Ba- 
varian Premier was to direct the move- 
ment which made Bavaria a part of the 
new German Empire. Much of the mat- 
ter gathered together in relation to the 
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Bavarian Ministry is of slight importance 
beside the great subject of German unity. 
The impression one gets from reading the 
documents is that Prince Hohenlohe was 
by far the ablest and most efficient mem- 
ber of the Bavarian cabinet. 

After the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Prince served as a member of the Reichs- 
tag. From 1874 to 1885 he was the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Paris. This period 
is covered by extracts from the journal 
and letters which show his deep interest 
in French life and events. He met the 
distinguished men of the Republic, and 
was on the best of terms with the great 
world of Paris, from Thiers and Grévy to 
M. Blowitz. In 1885 he was appointed 
Governor of Alsace and Lorraine, and 
held this post until 1894, when, upon the 
dismissal of Caprivi, he accepted the 
office of Imperial Chancellor. 

Nothing testifies more strongly to the 
mental power and energy of the Prince 
than the acceptance of the Chancellor- 
ship, with its heavy duties, at the age of 
seventy-five. But he held on until late in 
1900, when he was obliged to resign. Re- 
lieved from his official responsibilities he 
passed the last few months quietly, vainly 
hoping to recruit his strength. He died 
at Ragoz, July 6, 1gor. 

The Memoirs are dotted over with ob- 
servations on persons who came within 
the Prince’s ken, many in praise and kind- 
ness, though now and again we meet with 
sharp, satiric strokes. For instance, at a 
state banquet he mentions: “Prince 
Liechtenstein, the High Steward, with his 
white moustache just like an old tom- 
cat.” In one place he says of King Lud- 
wig II of Bavaria: “There is not likely 
to be another king of Bavaria who would 
offer the imperial crown elsewhere be- 
cause he suffered from toothache.” He 
called Lord Carlisle, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, “an affected creature with 
the manners of an old ballet master.” 

He speaks highly of Queen Victoria 
and bore good will toward the Prince 
Consort, although he says there was 
something “distinctly doctrinaire” in his 
(the Prince Consort’s) attitude of mind. 
He seems to have also been favorably im- 
pressed with the Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward VII. Of Bismarck there 
are, of course, many notices. He gives us 
this disquieting account of Bismarck’s 
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table habits: “I was placed upon the sofa 
in front of a table covered with tea-cups 
and bottles of beer, and also with her- 
rings and oysters. His new Highness 
speedily arrived and sat down by me. 
He began by consuming innumerable oys- 
ters, herrings and ham, and drank beer, 
with soda water.” On June 22, 1888, 
he gives an account of a conversation with 
the Empress Victoria. She told him that 
“Herbert Bismarck had had the effront- 
ery to say to the Prince of Wales that 
an emperor who couldn’t talk was not fit 
to reign. The Prince had said that 
had he not valued the good relations be- 
tween England and Germany he would 
have thrown him out of the room.” The 
Empress said of the elder Bismarck, “that 
he had now reigned for twenty years un- 
trammeled, and couldn’t bear to meet a 
will in a monarch. The young Emperor 
was quite in his hands. . .. . 
then went to the Prince of Wales, who 
spoke very guardedly, but was exceed- 
ingly angered at the boorishness of the 
Bismarck family, father and son.” 

It would be an easy matter to cull many 
choice passages such as these from the 
volumes before us. The wonder is not 
that the biting comments should have 
passed through the critical mind of the 
Prince, but that a man trained by long 
years to the service of court life and 
diplomacy should have written out plainly 
what he thought and then authorized its 
publication. That royal and noble per- 
sonages who have been thus held up to 
ridicule should resent the appearance of 
this book is to be expected. ‘T'he world 
at large will be amused for a while and 
then forget the matter. But with the 
many defects which impair the value of 
these volumes there are compensating 
qualities. We have here the record of 
what a remarkable man saw and heard 
in a career which involved the highest 
office under the German Imperial Gov- 
ernment. The future historian of the 
German Empire will be obliged to con- 
sult these Memoirs. They are of the 
material from which history is written. 
No doubt they will be used with due cau- 
tion and with reference to other author- 
ities, but the fact still remains that the 
appearance of this book is an event which 
cannot be overlooked by anyone who 
wishes to keep abreast with contempo- 











rary affairs. Had Prince Hohenlohe pre- 
served a discreet silence in reference to 
personages, his memoirs would not have 
attracted one-half the attention that has 
been given them. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Correspondence of William Pitt* 


These volumes have been edited under 
the auspices of the National Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America. They 
contain every letter of any historical im- 
portance in the correspondence of Pitt, 


while Secretary of State, with the 
colonial governors and military and 
naval commanders in America. The 


period embraced extends from 1756 to 
1761. As every reader knows, this was 
a crucial period in pre-Revolutionary his- 
tory. The great battle between England 
and France for the possession of North 
America was practically decided during 
the years just specified. The importance 
of this correspondence is obvious, there- 
fore, to all students of American history. 
The value of the present work will be 
more fully appreciated when it is stated 
that of four hundred and ninety-three let- 
ters printed in these volumes, only sixty- 
eight have previously appeared in print. 
The documents, most of which are printed 
in full, have been transcribed from the 
originals in the Public Record Office in 
London. Care has been taken to pre- 
serve the original spelling, punctuation, 
and division of paragraphs. In some 
cases where a letter is of very little im- 
portance, or is merely a repetition of a 
preceding document, the editor has pre- 
sented it as an abstract sufficiently full to 
enable the reader to gain a clear knowl- 
edge of its contents. Thus it will be seen 
that these volumes are for all purposes 
as useful to the student of American his- 
tory as a consultation of the originals 
would be. The editing is worthy of un- 
reserved praise. Footnotes in explana- 
tion of persons and places mentioned in 
the text. not likely to be familiar to the 
reader, have been added, together with 
additional references to assist further and 
independent study. The introduction by 
the editor is a clear and admirable sum- 
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mary of the events of the war with which 
this correspondence deals. Considered as 
a piece of historical work within the mean- 
ing of modern methods, these vol- 
umes of Pitt’s correspondence have been 
prepared and edited with a skill and dili- 
gence which leave nothing to be desired. 


John Sherman* 


John Sherman is one of America’s 
public men best remembered for certain 
conservative and substantial qualities of 
character, prudence, good judgment and 
a desire to forward his country’s inter- 
ests on the broad principles of equity, 
rather than a man @* original thought, 
bold initiative and brilliant statesmanship. 
His career was a long and useful one, 
extending from 1855 to 1898 as a figure 
in national politics. His most conspicu- 
ous service was rendered in the course of 
the period of the Civil War, and during 
the years of reconstruction. The sub- 
jects of finance and taxation attracted 
him early, and throughout his terms in 
Congress and as a Cabinet officer he 
evinced peculiar aptitude for financial 
problems. He was a party man at all 
times, but kept himself aloof from the 
baser side of politics. He had no showy 
qualities, and maintained a level of good 
sense; he was shrewd, firm, reliable. 

Mr. Burton’s book is one whch will be 
read with interest, particularly by the 
student of our financial history. In pre- 
paring this biography the author has had 
occasion to explore the period from the 
Civil War to the McKinley administra- 
tion with thoroughness, and his chapters 
contain a condensed but clear and useful 
compendium of the most important legis- 
lation enacted on finance, taxation and 
the tariff. The general reader will per- 
haps find the text overburdened with fig- 
ures and facts closely packed. But the 
subject is all prose, and the biographer 
has had small chance to enliven his pages 
with accounts of great constitutional bat- 
tles, such as make the careers of Webster 
or Clay of perennial interest. Mr. Bur- 
ton has, however, written a book credit- 
able to the memorv of Sherman. He has 
dealt justly with his subject; and though 
*JoHN SHERMAN. By Theodore E. Burton, 


American Statesmen. Second series. Hough- 
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one feels that Sherman can by no means 
be given a place in the front rank of 
statesmen, yet, as this biography proves, 
his service was on the whole valuable and 
carries with it a lesson in patriotism and 
practical sagacity which the American 
citizen will duly appreciate. 


The men who made the frontier just 
west of the original colonies—Washing- 
ton; Richard Henderson, the founder ot 
“Transylvania,” later Tennessee; Rufus 
Putnam, the father of Ohio; David Zeis- 
berger, who laid the foundations of Ken- 
tucky, and others, ending with Marcus 
Whitman, who saved Oregon—are made 
the subjects of chapters upon their work 
in Pilots of the Republic (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.), by Archer Butler Hulbert, of 
Marietta College. Professor Hulbert has 
written from the standpoint of the Middle 
West. He has made his work anecdotal 
and descriptive rather than synthetic, but 
has brought together much that is suit- 
able for high-school reading. 


» & s 


The heroism of the women of the Con- 
federacy during the war and the period 
of reconstruction is now set forth in no 
measured terms by the Rev. J. L. Under- 
wood, of Mercer University, who was a 
chaplain in the Confederate army. The 
book is called The Women of the Confed- 
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eracy, and is published by the Neale Com- 
pany. 

King Philip’s War covers the period of 
New England’s colonial history marked by 
the Indian wars of 1675 and 1676. It is 
based on the archives and records of Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, and is accompanied by bio- 
graphical and topographical notes by 
George B. Ellis and John E. Morris, of 
the Connecticut Historical Society, edited 
by Henry R. Stiles. (The Grafton 
Press. ) 


* * * 


An interesting little book appears in 
The Love Letters of Henry VIII to Anne 
Boleyn (John W. Luce & Co.). There 
are eighteen letters in all, with explana- 
tory notes. The book is bound in brown 
leather with a red seal, making a very 
dainty volume. The nature of these 
epistles is, of course, well known, and 
most of them have been incorporated in 
histories of the period. 

* * * 


One grows weary of books by and 
about Wilde. But they do_not cease to 
be written and printed. Another new 
one is Recollections of Oscar Wilde, by 
Ernest La Jeunesse, André Gide and 
Franz Blei, translated, with an introduc- 
tion, by Percival Pollard. 


Our Wonderful West 


A “Garden of Allah’’* 


So the Arabs call the desert; and the 
Arab has, as Mr. James says, “a keener 
spiritual sense than his material Occi- 
dental brother.”’ And, indeed, as one reads 
Mr. James’ glowing pages, with their 
wealth of information and _ illustration, 
one begins to share his enthusiasm, and 
feels “the call of the wild” begin to stir 
his pulses. For where is the dweller in 
the city—with its noise, its restlessness, 
its disappointments, its relentlessness, and 
its health-shattering struggle—but longs, 
as Cowper did, for “a lodge in some vast 
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wilderness, some boundless contiguity of 
shade?” Or who would not journey far 
to get what Mr. James says he has found 
there: “Silent voices, peace, joy, courage 
and health?” But “the desert is not for 
everybody,” as he also reminds us. The 
city-bred, pampered, button-pressing indi- 
vidual must put mere creature-comfort 
and convenience out of his desert require- 
ments or he will be disappointed and per- 
haps disillusioned. 

Mr. James has known and loved and 
traveled through this “Colorado Desert” 
for over a quarter of a century. He is 
entitled to be heard with respect, as he 
certainly cannot fail to be with interest. 
His observations and experiences have 
given him a wealth of material, which he 











has woven together into a_ well-knit 
whole. He describes the rivers, moun- 
tains, canyons and springs of the desert, 
and its plant and animal life, with great 
minuteness and with every evidence of 
accuracy. The variety of scenery, cli- 
mate, life, and possibilities of every sort, 
are absolutely bewildering. As one reads 
these pages one cannot help wondering 
why the wanderlust, which drives so many 
people overseas, should not rather draw 
them overland to the wonders of their 
own country. America is but half 
known to its people, and truly most of us 
do not know how the other half of us 
lives, or where! The traveler in search 
of “green fields and pastures new” would 
do well to visit the Colorado Desert 
region. If he cannot do so, then let him 
read Mr. James’ volumes. They are not 
only filled with information, but with in- 
spiration, imagination and poetry. Mr. 
James’ Desert certainly seems to blossom 
as the rose when seen through his spec- 
tacles. And we doubt not that what he 
tells us he sees is there in reality, for even 
sober, matter-of-fact government reports 
contain much that he tells us of the pos- 
sibilities which modern scientific §treat- 
ment is turning into actualities in a once 
arid, useless wilderness. 

Much additional interest is given to the 
value of these volumes by reason of their 
illustrations. Carl Eytel, “the artist of 
the Colorado Desert,” has drawn and 
painted many of them, and the accurate 
camera has supplied the rest. 


Two Studies in Literature 
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The Pass* 


The Pass, by Stewart Edward White, 
is another of those clear-cut, vivid bits of 
description, like The Forest and The Moun- 
tains. The story, which is almost entirely 
descriptive, is like a series of accurate yet 
thoroughly artistic photographs of a re- 
markable trip across the high Sierras. 
Because of Mr. White’s simple style the 
most obtuse reader can follow him step 
by step with the keenest interest. 

Few writers have the power of exact 
description ; fewer still have the ability to 
combine scientific accuracy with literary 
grace and artistic finish; Mr. White has 
both. 

Though the whole stress is laid on vivid 
word-pictures, yet the author, with a few, 
bold strokes, has individualized for us the 
little camping-party. 

From the moment the party take their 
directions from the large-visioned Forest 
Ranger until they reach the trail the 
reader is with them in mind and spirit. 
He follows them through innumerable 
trials and disasters to the “permanent 
camp,” where he feels all the pleasures 
of the clean, accurate labor of the genu- 
ine camper. He gathers with them 
around the camp-fire, with its utterly irre- 
sponsible discussions, stalks the wary 
deer, and catches the gamey mountain- 
trout with all the enthusiasm of retro- 
spective sportsmanship. Finally it is with 
real regret that the reader steps from the 
“great shining land of high adventure and 
emprise” down to the deep, dusty furrow 
of the trail of every-day life. 

SarAH D. UpHam. 


Two Studies in Literature 
Reviewed by Albert S. Henry 


The Text of Shakespeare* 


This is the third volume in the series 
which bears the general title, “Shakes- 
pearean Wars.” The aim of the present 
book is rather to conduct an inquiry into 
the early controversies which raged over 
the text of Shakespeare than to contribute 


*THE TExt OF SHAKESPEARE. By Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





anything further to the settlement of that 
text. The major portion of the volume— 
the most valuable and interesting chapters, 
in fact—deals with the great literary war 
waged in the second quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century by Alexander Pope and 
Theobald. An investigation of this sub- 
ject has carried Professor Lounsbury 
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into musty piles of long-forgotten books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, weeklies, and all 
manner of fugitive and anonymous writ- 
ings which were produced as a result of 
the Shakespearean controversy. Very few 
students of English literary history are 
familiar in the smallest degree with the 
subject of the present work, which un- 
questionably Professor Lounsbury has 
made his own. The questions which 
aroused the keenest strife between the 
contending factions of obscure writers 
and scholars of the eighteenth century are 
now mostly forgotten, or at least they no 
longer interest us. But the early history 
of the text of. Shakespeare is important 
to know, and our author has succeeded in 
making from the vast material bearing 
upon that history a book at once authori- 
tative and interesting. 

From his study of the subject, Profes- 
sor Lounsbury concludes that Theobald 
has been unjustly treated and that, con- 
sidering the imperfect facilities of the 
age, this much-abused editor of Shake- 
speare really made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the settlement of the text of the 
great dramas. The evidence which the 
author has found, and which is set forth 
in detail, is irresistible; and an entirely 
new light is shed upon the literary con- 
flict of which the “Dunciad” was the most 
famous and enduring result. As for 
Pope’s edition of Shakespeare, Professor 
Lounsbury strips it of every claim to rank 
as an authority in textual criticism, and 
shows that it was Theobald who combined 
the necessary learning and scholarly in- 
sight to take the first step in the long 
process which has finally given us a satis- 
factory text of the great poet. 


A History of English Prosody* 


Professor Saintsbury has undertaken to 
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cover within the space of three volumes 
the history of English prosody. The first 
volume treats of the subject from the ori- 
gins to the time of Spenser, and in his 
introductory pages the author has very 
clearly set forth the methods and princi- 
ples which he intends to follow. For mere 
theories of prosody Professor Saintsbury 
has contempt. His inquiry is based upon 
the facts as disclosed in the verses writ- 
ten by English poets in historical succes- 
sion. “I shall try,” he says, “to remember 
that the Rule comes from the Work, not 
the Work from the Rule.” Another point 
insisted upon strongly in this work is that 
feet or “spaces” are “the integers, the 
grounds, the secret, of English prosody.” 
This idea is the central one of the book 
and is never lost sight of during the 
lengthy examination of the writings of the 
early poets. 

Indeed, one of the merits of this work 
is that the reader is given the benefit of 
the knowledge and experience of a wit- 
ness who has observed the facts—who, in 
other words, has depended mostly upon 
the poets, and not upon their critics and 
commentators. It is this first-hand study 
only which produces results that are of 
any real value. The labor has been im- 
mense, and our author tells us that this 
work has been maturing in his mind for 
many years. But as a critic of solid 
learning, Saintsbury has few equals alive 
to-day, and his previous volumes on the 
history of English literature have amply 
equipped him for the present task. 

A brief notice is entirely inadequate to 
present the outlines of the matter con- 
tained in this book. But a work of the 
character has been long needed, and stu- 
dents of our literature will be very mate- 
rially aided and stimulated by a careful 
reading of the volume now before the 
public. When Professor Saintsbury com- 
pletes his projected volumes we shall have 
what will no doubt prove to be an essen- 
tial text book for the study of English 
poetry. 








The Clergyman’s Study Table 


Points on New Books for the Clergy and Laity 


TI may be taken for granted that 
the present generation knows very 
little of the once-famous book by 
William Law, A Serious Call to a 

Devout and Holy Life, written in the 
eighteenth century, which even Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson was obliged to acknowledge 
was far from being “a dull book,” and 
that it first caused his “thinking in earnest 
of religion.” In the main Law’s method 
was to present various phases of practi- 
cal religion by means of imaginary char- 
acters. For instance, in demonstrating 
that “Our Account Books Show Our 
Religion,” he contrasts two supposed sis- 
ters, “Flavia” and “Miranda,” a subtle 
humor everywhere pervading his serious 
discussion. A handy volume of Readings 
from Law’s Serious Call, just published 
by Longmans, Green & Co., will undoubt- 
edly find a welcome—including, as it 
does, such topics as are of value in our 
day. 
* x 

Longmans, Green & Co. have also 
issued recently a monograph of a hun- 
dred pages on The Mission of the Holy 
Ghest, by the rector of Lambeth, the Rev. 
Dr. G. H. §. Walpole. His four lectures 
“contain nothing new or original,” he 
says ; but it will be found on examination 
that he has put the whole subject in a re- 
markably clear as well as condensed form, 
with apt similes, and thany suggestions 
that start trains of thought. It is the 
Church of England point of view, as 
against the extremes of ultra-Calvanism 
and ultra-Romanism. After outlining the 
“Mission of the Holy Ghost,” he shows 
the relation of the Holy Spirit to nature, 
to man, and to the Church. 

* * * 


A recent volume issued by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America—The 
Messiah Idea in Jewish History, by Julius 
H. Greenstone—will be of value to many 
churchmen outside of the Jewish faith. 
Aside from the first two chapters it is a 
history of various phases of the Mes- 
sianic hope after the beginning of the 
Christian era, down to the Zionist move- 
ment in its latest forms. Dr. Greenstone 





denies the assertion of Mendelssohn that 
“Judaism has no dogmas ;” yet confesses 
that the dogma of the coming of a Mes- 
siah remained unsettled as to its nature 
and limitations, Jewish authorities differ- 
ing widely in their conception of it. His 
book is a broad-minded as well as schol- 
arly historical sketch. 

; : + = 

The list of appropriate Easter gifts 
might well include three of the smaller 
new books, by three men of rare literary 


as well as_ spiritual power, Phillips 
Brooks, Lyman Abbott, and William 
James Dawson. The New Song in 


Heaven is a typical, glowing sermon by 
Dr. Brooks, written in the early part of 
his ministry, while at Holy Trinity, Phila- 
delphia. (EK. P. Dutton & Co.) Dr. 
Abbott, in Christ's Secret of Happiness, 
uses the Beatitudes as an outline for con- 
sidering—in his terse, epigrammatic style 
—the relation of the three kinds of hap- 
piness. “Pleasure is the happiness of the 
animal nature; joy, of the social nature; 
blessedness, of the spiritual nature.” 
Everywhere in this little volume there is 
sunshine, and the atmosphere vibrates 
with a bugle-call to the holiest and best. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) Still more 
remarkable, perhaps, is The Empire of 
Love, by Dr. Dawson, the noted London 
preacher, historian and poet. He dwells 
here and there upon phases of the per- 
sistence of the Gospel—how wonderful 
not only that Jesus should be passionately 
loved by millions in this twentieth cen- 
tury, but that he foretold and expected 
it; how wonderful that “those very things 
in the life of Jesus which we disapprove 
are the things for which we love him;” 
how wonderful that love is able, by actual 
test, to meet every condition of justice 
or judgment, of joy or grief. But an- 
other marvel comes to mind in reading 
this book—with its interspersed original 
poems, full of feeling—the wondrous di- 
vine vitality in this same “old, old story,” 
by which it is able to come out of each 
man’s soul-experience with new force or 
a new fragrance. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 
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Happiness is a theme that has had 
numerous expositors—theoretical or oth- 
erwise. Two more volumes come now 
from the press of the Macmillan Com- 
pany. One is a second series of essays on 
happiness by Carl Hilty, professor of 
Constitutional Law in the University of 
Bern, entitled The Steps of Life, trans- 
lated by the Rev. Melvin Brandow, with 
an introduction by Professor Peabody, of 
Harvard. Like the first important series, 
these essays have come out of the per- 
sonal experience of “a spiritually minded 
man of the world;” and are the product 
of leisure hours, quite apart from the 
regular work of his professorship. It is 
a Christian philosophizing on the ever- 
new and the ever-old—sin and sorrow, 
comfort and soul-culture, nobility and 
hope. Another volume, The Way to Hap- 
piness, by Thomas R. Slicer, follows more 
closely a fixed plan—from the ways of 
the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Altruist, 
through the ways of worship, freedom, 
and vision, to blessedness and peace—in 
a rare and wise mingling of things new 
and old. 


* * * 


Professor Alexander V. G. Allen, of 
Cambridge, in his new book, Freedom in 
the Church, begins his preface with this 
sentence: “The situation in the American 
Episcopal Church calls for serious con- 
sideration in the interests of theology 
and of true religion.” The special occa- 
sion of this volume will be at once ap- 
parent. The “Doctrine of Christ” is 
chosen as the specific theme—including 
the whole question of “the Virgin-birth,” 
past and present; but the real discussion 
has to do with the vows of the clergy, 
what constitutes clerical honesty, what is 
to be considered essential, and what com- 
paratively non-essential. Those who are 
familiar with Professor Allen’s style and 
clarity of view will not need to be told 
that this is an important contribution to 
a vital question of the day. 

* *K * 


The scheme of The Master: A Rosary 
of Christian Verse, by Carroll Lund Bates, 
is attractive, and on the whole is well- 
carried out, though the verses vary in 
quality. The series of poems, covering 


principal events in the life of Christ from 
the 


Annunciation to Whitsunday, are 
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given present-day applications—often 
with force, and always with feeling and 
devout faith. The little book is profusely 
illustrated with half-tone reproductions 
from famous paintings. (Richard G. 
Badger.) 


The Making of a Christian is a little vol- 
ume by C. Anderson Scott, M. A. (Lon- 
don, H. R. Allenson) intended to be “a 
guide to personal religion for young peo- 
ple.” It brings out spiritual growth under 
various figures of physical supply and de- 
velopment. 

: +s 

All who are familiar with the preach- 
ing of the Rev. Dr. J. Sparhawk Jones, 
of Philadelphia, are aware that his re- 
markable sermons, for which he has a 
national reputation, are usually read from 
the manuscript. Some of these carefully 
written sermons are now collected in a 
little volume entitled The Invisible Things, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Many clergymen will be glad to get these 
specimens of high thought, and to ponder 
their style and method. 

Longmans, Green & Co., also issue the 
latest book by a well-known Catholic 
writer, B. W. Maturin, entitled Laws of 
the Spiritual Life. The plan of the book 
is simply an exposition of the Beatitudes 
in succession, along the lines of practical, 
everyday religion. There is very little in 
these earnest studies that is not the ex- 
pression of a universal faith. 

ok ok * 

The Winona Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, puts forth an attractive and handy 
volume by M. B. Williams, in which, 
under the title Tent and Saddle Through 
Palestine, he gives a bright and rapid ac- 
count of his own experiences, profusely 
illustrated with half-tones from photo- 
graphs which he took. There is a lot of 
familiar matter of course—but with a 
new turn now and then. 


Another volume of sermons comes 
from England, published by Skeffington 
& Son, London. Under the general title 
of Churchmanship and Labour, some thirty 
sermons and addresses discuss “social 
subjects,” in which the relation of the 
English Church to the laboring classes, 
the unemployed, the outcast, and the poor 
is especially dwelt upon. 








.— WS 





Dr. Gilbert Murray has translated The 
Medea of Euripides into English rimed 
couplets. As the London “Academy” 
puts it, the “metrification is beautiful. 
Dr. Murray’s success in achieving an easy 
flow of verse is amazing.” 

The very pleasing introduction that 
opens the book is not the least valuable 
part of it; and students generally will 
appreciate the lucid explanatory notes. 

The last half of the volume contains 
Dr. Murray’s earlier translations of The 
Trojan Women and the Electra of Euri- 
pides. (Oxford University Press.) 

* * OK 


The American Baptist Publishing So- 
ciety issues an interesting little volume by 
William C. Griggs, called Odds and Ends 
from Pagoda Land. Dr. Griggs has made 
use of his experience among the Orientals 
in describing the life of Burma, where he 
spent twelve years. His idea has been to 
give the characteristics of the people, an 
impression of every-day sights and 
sounds, the results of the medical mis- 
sionary work being done there, and a 
study of the religion. The book is well 
illustrated with half-tones made from 
photographs. 

* *K 

A music lover or student will doubtless 
be charmed with Daniel Gregory Ma- 
son’s The Romantic Composers (The Mac- 
millan Company). 

It is a storehouse of facts dealing with 
the inner lives of the old composers, de- 
scribing the influence of their environ- 
ments on their compositions—character- 
izing them as Schumann the poet; Men- 
delssohn, the picturesque letter-writer ; 
Chopin, versed in musical graces; Liszt, 
the man of the world; realistic Berlioz, 
and the pure and simple composer, Schu- 
bert. 

The analyses, comparing phrases of dif- 
ferent compositions from a harmonious 
standpoint are helpful, and the chapter 
on Chopin gives a valuable lesson in har- 
mony and counterpoint. 


Professor Wesley Mills, of McGill Uni- 
versity, in Voice Production (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company) has reviewed this subject 


One-Minute Notes on Miscellaneous Books 


at greater length from the physiological 
side than is customary in most voice treat- 
ment. Instead of confining himself to the 
immediate organs of speech he gives 
nearly one-third of his volume to the phy- 
siological environment of the larynx, from 
the side of its nervous structure, its his- 
tology, and its relations to the other 
organs. Sound is taken up in a single 
short chapter, and the creation of the sing- 
ing voice treated with reference to the 
conditions under which it is produced. A 
succession of sectional illustrations review 
the making of sound. Stress throughout 
is particularly laid upon the hygienic and 
physical conditions of speech. Little at- 
tention is paid to detail in voice produc- 
tion, but a sound foundation is laid for 
comprehending the conditions both of 
singing and speaking. 
*x* * x 


Sara A. Hubbard’s Religion of Cheerful- 
ness (A. C. McClurg & Co.) presents 
helpful thoughts for every day, giving 
cheer for the daily routine of life. 

* * * 


“Welfare work” has come to be the 
general term used for industrial hygiene. 
It is made the subject, by E. Wake Cook, 
of Betterment, Individual, Social and Indus- 
trial (Frederick A. Stokes Company). 
The author briefly reviews child saving, 
takes up the recent discussion by Atwater, 
Chittenden, Fletcher, and others, upon 
food, and describes various attempts by 
the Cash Register Company, and other 
employers at home and abroad, to im- 
prove the conditions of those who labor. 
Excellent in purpose, there is very little 
attention given in the volume to exact 
knowledge. 


* * * 


The Report of the Librarian of Congress, 
and Report of the Superintendent of the 
Library Building and Grounds, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1906 (Wash- 
ington Government Printing Press), has 
a frontispiece showing the Library of 
Congress building, and contains lists of 
prints, original drawings, water-color 
paintings, and illustrated books by cele- 
brated Japanese artists, added to the 
library this year. 
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Floyd B. Wilson has been for some 
time a contributor to “The Nautilus,” one 
of the journals of “new thought.” His 
papers have been collected under the title, 
Through Science to Realization, the Human 
Awakening (R. F. Fenno & Co.). They 
give the usual blend of Hindoo mysticism, 
astrology, Kabbala, and more _ recent 
speculation. 

K ok * 


In The Garden and Its Accessories Lor- 
ing Underwood describes what, in his 
opinion, is an American garden. The vol- 
ume contains a hundred or more illustra- 
tions from photographs. The writer’s ex- 
perience as a landscape architect renders 
his knowledge of the subject of much aid 
to those who wish to add to the beauty of 
their gardens. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

s:% 


J. Alden Loring’s Young Folk’s Nature 
Field Book is a study of animals and flow- 
ers, their homes and habits. The subjects 
chosen are all of interest, and the volume 
is well illustrated, having also illuminated 
blank pages intended to be used for daily 
comments. (Dana Estes & Co.) 


ok * * 


The Etiquette of New York To-day, by 
Mrs. Frank Learned (Ellen Craven), is 
a comprehensive and thoroughly up-to- 
date book, its forty-two chapters covering 
invitations and answers, luncheons, teas, 
informal card-parties, cotillion dinner 
dances, theater parties, visiting, and in 
short all the functions of social etiquette. 
(F. A. Stokes Company.) 


* * * 


This Utopian view of A Hundred Years 
Hence, by T. Baron Russell (A. C. Mac- 
Clurg & Co.) is an attempt to show the 
effect of mechanical inventions upon so- 
ciety and the life of the future. Instead 
of placing the individual in something 
which is shadowed as the future, the at- 
tempt is made to show the effect of cur- 
rent invention on the social system itself. 
This is done by the simple expedient of 
taking present tendencies and developing 
them, with a misleading forgetfulness of 
the way in which most inventions disap- 
pear in use and leave no trace when they 
are supplanted. An occasional error of 





fact intrudes, as the statement that “the 
desert of Sahara lies below the level of 
the sea.” This is not true, the low level 
region being small in extent. The Sahara 
is a hilly region. 
7K ok * 


Senator Sorghum’s Primer of Politics, by 
Philander Chase Johnson (Henry Alte- 
mus Company), is intended to give help- 
ful hints on the science of not getting the 
worst of it. “I could forgive a political 
opponent who managed to take an unfair 
advantage of me,” he says, “but I could 
never forgive myself.” And he remarks 
that: “Two persons of my acquaintance 
are bound to be in trouble all their lives; 
one won’t take any advice at all, and the 
other tries to take all the advice he 
hears.” 

x ok x 


Probably the most important book yet 
published on the subject of Bridge is The 
Bridge Blue Book, by Paul F. Mottelay. 
The volume is a compilation of opinions 
by well-known authorities on the subject 
of Bridge, taking up each point in the 
game. It is issued by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

x x x 


The Story of Wireless Telegraphy is 
told by A. E. Kennelly. The history of 
Marconi’s invention is taken up in a brief 
but authoritative way from its beginning, 
to the present. By use of the non- 
technical method in writing the book is 
adapted to the uses of the general reader. 


(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


In The Humor of Love Tom Masson, 
editor of “Life,” has culled from the liter- 
ature of love enough verse and prose 
quotations to make two volumes. Most 
of the greater American poets are repre- 
sented, and many of the English poets, 
from Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries down; also, many of our popular 
humorous writers. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 


A little book of useful sketches has 
been written by George Milton Fowles, 
Down in Porto Rico. It is well illustrated 
from photographs. (Eaton & Mains.) 
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Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lesson XLI 
English 


Period XII. The Victorian Era 


Anthony Trollope 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. Up to the present time the 
periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. The present lesson takes 


up Anthony Trollope. 


Books for supplementary reading include Pancoast’s Introduction to English Literature; The 
Autobiography of Anthony Trollope; The Novels of Anthony Trollope; The Garnett and Gosse English 


Literature (Macmillan ), 
Anthony Trollope, 1815-1882 


NTHONY TROLLOPE pictured 
A English middle-class life as one 

who not only knew it in every de- 

tail, but as one who was a part of 
it and a lover of it as well. Trollope was 
not a genius in the sense of being touched 
with the divine fire; but he was a born 
story-teller; and, given the impetus of a 
first success, his natural industry and his 
ambition to achieve material prosperity 
sufficed to make him a popular and influ- 
ential novelist. 

Trollope was born in Russell Square, 
London, in April of 1815. He had liter- 
ary ability from his mother, a woman of 
no little talent, and an author in a small 
way. His father was merely one of life’s 
failures, a barrister of the most common- 
place degree. The older children in the 
family managed to get a good education ; 
but Anthony went no farther than Har- 
row. So he finally settled down, in 1834, 
to a place in the English Post Office serv- 
ice. Through this position it was that he 


became a novelist; for his duties carried 
him into Ireland, and the quaint, peculiar 
life there appealed to his imagination, 
with the result that he wrote his first 
book directly out of his Irish experiences. 
This was The Macdermots of Ballycloran, 
issued in 1847—by no means a specimen 
of Trollope’s best work. Indeed, it re- 
quired much experimenting—after he had 
once begun to write—to find the exact 
material that was needed for his particular 
type of ability. Finally, in 1855, The 
Warden was published, followed, in 1857, 
by Barchester Towers, one of his most 
admirable and entertaining volumes. His 
great chance came when Thackeray asked 
him to write a story for the new “Corn- 
hill Magazine.” Framley Parsonage was 
the outcome of this request, and the prom- 
inent place given the first chapters in a 
periodical full of the work of widely- 
known authors, made Trollope at once a 
famous novelist. With business-like 
shrewdness and sagacity he made the 
most of his opportunity, and from that 
time until his death he wrote for a certain 
number of hours each day, turning out 
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novel after novel, for every one of which 
an eager public waited on tiptoe, reading 
with increasing delight the various books 
as each appeared. 

In the meantime Trollope traveled the 
world over, enjoying himself after the 
manner of a good-natured, prosperous 





Lie then. / AectsA3, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


From a drawing by L. Lowenstam 


Englishman. He died from the effects of 
a paralytic stroke, on December 6, 1882. 

Among his many novels are: Doctor 
Thorne, 1858; Orley Farm, 1861; Rachel 
Ray, 1863; Miss Mackenzie, 1865; The 
Last Chronicle of Barset, 1867; Phineas 
Finn, 1869; Lady Anna, 1874; Ayala’s 
Angel, 1881; Mr. Scarborough’s Family, 
1882. 

Trollope’s books are pleasant reading 
at all times. True, he forfeited the pub- 
lic faith by confessing, with rather too 
much frankness, in his Autobiography, the 
ease and system with which his novels 
were produced; but even so a story is a 
story, and when it comes to the matter of 
a good story there are hosts of people 
who care nothing at all about the process 
of writing. And, besides the possession 
of a rare facility in wielding the pen, 
Trollope had a keen eye, a quick sympa- 
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thy, a ready humor, and plenty of imag- 
ination—qualities all that make fiction 
readable, especially when applied to ma- 
terial with which the author is familiar 
and in which he is especially interested. 
More than this, Trollope had himself a 
popular rather than an artistic taste in lit- 
erature, and he never made the mistake 
of writing above people’s heads. He was 
working for his living in all truth, and he 
knew where that living was to be found. 
Wherefore he never climbed off the se- 
cure level of popular sympathy, and he 
held fast to that feeling of equality which 
made him sure of a hearing always. 


Selections 
From Barchester Towers. 


And so the rooms became full, and knots 
were formed, and every newcomer paid his 
respects to my lord and passed on, not presum- 
ing to occupy too much of the great man’s 
attention. The archdeacon shook hands very 
heartily with Dr. Stanhope, and Mrs. Grantly 
seated herself by the doctor’s wife. And Mrs. 
Proudie moved about with  well-regulated 
grace, measuring out the quantity of her favors 
to the quality of her guests, just as Mr. Slope 
has been doing with the wine. But the sofa 
was still empty, and five and twenty ladies and 
five gentlemen had been courteously warned 
off it by the mindful chaplain. 

“Why doesn’t she come?” said the bishop to 
himself. His mind was so preoccupied with 
the Signora that he hardly remembered how to 
behave himself as a bishop should do. 

At last a carriage dashed up to the hall steps 
with a verv different manner of approach from 
that of any other vehicle that had been there 
that evening. A perfect commotion took place. 
The doctor, who had heard it as he was stand- 
ing in the drawing-room, knew that his daugh- 
ter was coming, and retired into the furtherest 
corner, where he might not see her entrance. 
Mrs. Proudie perked herself up, feeling that 
some important piece of business was in hand. 
The bishop was instinctively aware that La 
Signora Vicinironi was come at last; and Mr. 
Slope hurried into the hall to give his assist- 
ance. 

He was, however, nearly knocked down and 
trampled on by the cortege that he encountered 
on the hall steps. He got himself picked up as 
well as he could, and followed the cortege up- 
stairs. The Signora was carried head fore- 
most, her head being the care of her brother 
and an Italian manservant who was accustomed 
to the work; her feet were in the care of the 
lady’s maid and the lady’s Italian page; and 
Charlotte Stanhope followed to see that all 
was done with due grace and decorum. In this 


manner they ciimbed easily into the drawing- 
room, and a broad way through the crowd hav- 
ing been opened, the Signora rested safely on 
her couch. 


She had sent a servant beforehand 
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to learn whether it was a right or a left hand 
sofa, for it required that she should dress ac- 
cordingly, particularly as regarded her brace- 
lets. 

And very becoming her dress was. It was 
white velvet, without any other garniture than 
rich white !ace worked with pearls across the 
bosom, and the same round the armlets of her 
dress. Across her brow she wore a band of 
red velvet, on the center of which shone a mag- 
nificent Cupid in mosaic, the tints of whose 
wings were of the most lovely azure, and the 
color of her chubby cheeks the clearest pink 
On the one arm which her position required 
her: to expose she wore three magnificent brace- 
lets, each of different stones. Beneath her on 
the sofa, and over the cushion and head of it, 
was spread a crimsen silk mantle or shawl, 
which went under her whole body and con- 
cealed her feet. Dressed as she was and look- 
ing as she did, so beautiful and yet so motion- 
less, with the pure brilliancy of her white dress 
brought out and strengthened by the color be- 
neath it, with that lovely head, and those large, 
bold, bright, staring eyes, it was impossible 
that either inan or woman should do other than 
look at her. 

Neither man nor woman for some minutes 
did do other. 

Her bearers too were worthy of note. Three 
servants were Italian, and though perhaps not 
peculiar in their own country, were very much 
so in the palace at Barchester. The man es- 
necially attracted notice, and created a doubt 
in the mind of some whether he were a friend 
or a domestic. The same doubt was felt as to 
Ethelbert. The man was attired in a loose- 
fitting, common black cloth morning coat. He 
had a jaunty, fat, well-pleased clean face, on 
which no atom of beard appeared, and he wore 
round his neck a loose black silk handkerchief. 
The bishop essayed to make him a bow, but 
the man, who was well trained, took no notice 
of him, and walked out of the room quite at 
his ease, followed by the woman and the boy. 

Ethelbert Stanhope was dressed in light blue 
from head to foot. He had on the loosest pos- 
sible blue coat, cut square like a shooting coat, 
and very short. It was lined with silk of azure 
blue. He had on a blue satin waistcoat, a blue 
neck handkerchief, which was fastened beneath 
his throat with a coral ring, and very loose 
blue trousers which almost’ concealed his feet. 
His soft, glossy beard was softer and more 
glossy than ever. 

The bishop, who had made one mistake, 
thought thet he also was a servant, and there- 
fore tried to make way for him to pass. But 
Ethelbert soon corrected the error. 

“Bishop of Barchester, I presume?” said 
Bertie Stanhope, putting out his hand frankly; 
“IT am delighted to make your acquaintance. 
We are in rather close quarters here, a’n’t we?” 

In truth they were. They had been crowded 
up behind the head of the sofa—the bishop 
waiting to receive his guest, and the other in 
carrying her; and they now had hardly room 
to move themselves. 

The bishop gave his hand quickly, and made 
his little studied bow, and was delighted to 


make—He couldn’t go on, for he did not know 
his friend was a signor, or a count, or a prince. 

“My sister really puts you all to great 
trouble,” said Bertie. 

“Not at all!” The bishop was delighted to 
have the opportunity of welcoming the Signora 
Vicinironi—so at least he said—and attempted 
to force his way round to the front of the sofa. 
He had, at any rate, learned that his strange 
guests were brother and sister. The man, he 
presumed, must be Signor Vicinironi—or count, 
or prince, as it might be. It was wonderful 
what good English he spoke. There was just 
a twang of foreign accent, no more. 
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“Do you like Barchester on the — whole?” 
asked Bertie. 

The bishop. looking dignified, said that he 
did like Barchester. 

‘You’ve not been here very long, I believe,” 
said Bertie. 

“No—not long,” said the bishop, and tried 
again to make his way between the back of the 
sofa and a heavy rector, who was staring over 
it at the grimaces of the Signora. 
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A Song of Spring 


By Charles Houston Goudiss 


PRING comes singing from the south, 
Singing with a smiling mouth, 
Breathing o’er the frozen north, 
Bidding leaves and buds come forth. 

DS 


“Awake! awake!” she cries aloud, 
Soft clad in pure array; 

She smiles and all the world is glad, 
And snow drifts melt away— 

"Tis well that winter comes awhile 


To know the charm of Spring’s first smile. 
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$1.08, postpaid. 


yrosvenor Square. By Mrs. 
$1.08. postpaid. 
3y Edith Wharton. 75 


Phillips Oppenheim. 
Maxwell. 


Gerald 





My Life as an Indian. 
postpaid. 

Norroy, Diplomatic Agent. By George Bron- 
son Howard. $1.08, postpaid. 


By J. W. Schultz. $1.50, 


Next Street But One. By M. Loane. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Outcome of the Civil War. American Nation 
Series. By James K. Hosmer. $2.00, post- 
paid 


Personal Idealism and Mysticism. By William 
Ralph Inge. $1.00, postpaid. 

Poison Island. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Practice of Prayer, The. 
gan. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Psychic Riddle, The. By Isaac K. Funk. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


By G. 


Campbell Mor- 


Range Dwellers, The. By B. M. Bower. 90 
cents, postpaid. ; 
Reptile Book, The. By Raymond L. Ditmars. 


$4.00, postpaid. 


Rome Express, The. By Arthur Griffiths. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Running Water. By A. E. W. Mason. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

——” Says Mr. Devery. By Percy Lindon- 
Howard. $1.08, postpaid. 

Scalawags, The. By James Ball Naylor. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Sex and Society. By William I. Thomas. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Shulamite, The. By Alice and Claude Askew. 


$1.08, postpaid. 
Sovereign Remedy, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Spirit of Labor, The. By 
$1.56, postpaid. 
Staff Officer’s Scrap 
Hamilton. Vol. 2. $4.50; 


By Flora Annie Steel. 
Hutchins Hapgood. 


Book, A. By Sir Ian 
by mail $4.75. 


Story of the Hymns and Tunes. By T. Brown 
and H. Butterworth. $1.5c, postpaid. 
. . . ~ . ~ . . 
Studies in Humanism. By F. C. S$. Schiller. 


$3.25, postpaid. 
Studies in Pictures. 

$1.25, postpaid. 
Structure and Growth of the 


John C. Van Dyke. 
Mind. By W. 


Mitchell. $2.60; by mail $2.82. 

Success in Life. By Emil Reich. $1.50, post- 
paid. 

Sweetest Solace, The. By John Randall. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Switzerland and Its People. Written by Clar- 
ence Rook, painted by Effie Jardine. $5.40. 
Postpaid $5.66. 

‘Tent and Saddle Through Palestine. Py M. B. 
W illiams. $1.50 postpaid. 

Traveller's Joy, The. By Ernest F. Pierce. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Twelve Gates of the Holy City, The. By 
Charles Bedington $1.75, postpaid. 

Wireless Telegraphy. By A. FE. Kennelly. $1.00, 
postpaid. 

Woman’s Victory, The. By Maarten Maartens. 


$1.08, postpaid. 












Do you ever play 


WHIST? 


or 


BRIDGE? 


or 


SKAT? 


(The coming favorite) 


If you do you will be 
interested in 


WHIST 
The Monthly Hoyle 


Regular departments 
are devoted to these 
games and each is edited 
by a world authority. 

Articles, hands, prob- 
lems, queries and notes 
make the magazine both 
interesting and instruc- 
tive reading. 

Monthly— $1.00 a 
year. A sample free if 
you mention The Book 


News Monthly. 


WHIST 
194 Boylston St. 


Boston 





The Book News Monthly 





The most expensive Magazine pub- 


lished in this country is 


POET LORE 





The price is $1.25 a copy, and 
it’s worth it. 





graphical excellence it stands 
head and shoulders above any 
other American periodical. We 
want you to know Poet Lore. 


I: literary quality and typo- 


The winter number contains, 
among other notable contributions, 
Gorki’s most famous play The 


Smug Citizen. 


Send us a dollar bill and we will 
send you this number and two 
others—if you desire we will 
gladly refund the This 
is our standing ofter—we were 
asked to do so once, and we 
found on examination that the 
Magazine had been very carefully 
read first. 


money. 


POET LORE 


BOSTON 


194 Boylston St. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
















The Book News Monthly 


15 CENTS 


if sent at once will obtain a 
copy of that remarkable book 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By JAMES ALLEN 



























Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on Self 


Building and Thought Mastery ever published. Here are the 
contents: 


Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on Circumstan- 
ces. Effect of Thought on Health and the Body. Thought 
and Purpose. The Thought Factor in Achievement. 
Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 


This money also pays for three issues of The BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, a little 48-page magazine, edited by ArrHuR 
FREDERICK SHELDON, (Founder of The Sheldon School), and 
loaded to the brim with inspiration for the man who works with 
hand or brain. Now is the time to act. 


When sending order, please state in your letter which of the 
following subjects especially interest you, and we will mail literature 
describing the most practical and effective home-study Course on 
the market. Will cost you nothing and put you under no obligation. - 


Self Development Salesmanship 

Character Reading Ad Writing 

Suggestion Business Logic 

System and Costs Business Psychology 

Self Education Promotion 

Science of Retail Science of Industrial 
Merchandising Success 





THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1455 The Republic, CHICAGO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ALMOST 2ttres, 


are you 
CONVINCED 


that it will pay 
to consult us for 


ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 


and 


ENGRAVING 


of plates to print in 
one or more colors 


ona ia printing 


press 


From this design. 
we can furnish you. mortised 
duplicate plates in any pro- 
portionate sizes 


Send for sample of this same 
design printed in 4colors 
on a blotter of which we 
will sell you mortised elec- 
tros for $750 


N.E Cor 6th &Chestnut Sts 


PHILADELPHIA 


Garenes & Manned) 


Our Specialty is 


High-Class Requirements for 


BOOKS, CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS and 
COMMERCIAL WORK 






SIREN I 2 St CORRE enn he RRR REE 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











The Book News Monthly 


I lis 


A Journal of Instruction 


for Literary Workers 


OU are an aspiring Author; we—the editorial 

“we’’—are an Editor and a Literary Critic. 

Common-sense says that if you have the brains 
and the willingness and we the ability to shape your 
career, we should get together. Probably you’d come 
to us gladly if you were not afraid we had some 
proposition whereby you’d be asked for a lot of advance 
fees for selling stuff that never sold or for a correspon- 
dence course that purported to be all personal and 
turned out to be a book typewritten on separate sheets 
or lessons. You need not worry; all we do is to publish 
a Magazine for Literary Workers and edit the 12-year- 
old Editor Literary Bureau. By way of proving our 
right to your work, let us cite an instance or two. 


Magazine editors do not advise contributors to go to 
a Literary Bureau unless they know the Bureau; 
Munsey’s, to pick a specific case, has referred writers 
to us more than once. Papers with advertising rates of 
five or six dollars a line do not give up valuable space 
to advising writers to turn to us for help unless they 
know our work. Comfort, in at least a half-dozen 
cases, has given our name and address in answer to 
correspondents without any payment or even suggestion 
on our part. Papers do not return manuscripts to 
authors with the information that if turned over to us 
for rewriting they can be accepted unless they have 
watched results of such work on former occasions. 
Spare Moments has done this. Standard family pub- 
lications do not allow unreliable concerns to send cir- 
culars or advertising matter to their contributors: 
The Youth’s Companion gladly forwarded our reading 
matter to its authors because it said it thought we were 
doing writers an honest service—and Outing, and The 
Era, and The Bohemian, and a score of others said the 
same, Mr. Frank Putnam, of The National, offered to 
print, without charge, our advertisements on the back 
of his rejection slips. Jack London said: ‘When I 
subscribed for your magazine I had a goodly file of 
manuscripts laid away. Through your help I have 
disposed of the major portion.” J. L. Harbour, an 
author of wide reputation wrote us: ‘I shall be glad 
to recommend your literary bureau to any one wishing 
manuscripts read and criticised.” 

We could cite a hundred more instances: but these 
will suffice. No Bureau or Magazine for Authors ever 
had the confidence of so many People Who Know. 
Twelve years of clean dealing; editorial offices in New 
York, the heart of the publishing country ; a wide per- 
sonal acquaintance among editors,—these are the things 
that count. 

Send ten cents for a late sample copy of THE 
EDITOR, the Journal of Information for Literary 
Workers, that is read by every recognized author in the 
country, and for our plans for teaching you to write and 
to sell, and say, as Albert Bigelow Paine did in our 
pages, that “authorship is the Royal Road, the euly 
road worth living and traveling and dying in.’’ 


THE EDITOR 


American Tract Building 
New York City 











The Book News Monthly 






The Better Way 


The road from drugs that weaken and injure the 


stomach to permanent health through Vibratory Stimula- 


tion which cannot harm the weakest. 


What this simple but most effective 
instrument will do for you 


LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 




















are the very best types in 
; 9,000 to 15,000 ‘ each class of vegetables and 
vibrations per minute. . ’ 


flowers. My selection is 
based on 25 years of prac- 
tical experience and thou- 
sands of tests made at my 
Floracroft Trial Grounds. 
All are described in my 


"Different Kind of 
Seed Catalogue 


which is profusely illustrated with 
photographic reproductions of actus! specimens 
of both vegetables and flowers as grown in my 
experimental plots. 





Used as directed it will positively stop congestive Write for a copy to-day. It is free 
pains within five minutes _ Its steady use restores normal 
circulation, increases nutrition, builds up and strengthens 
all the powers of nature--makes you feel like a new per- STOKES’ STANDARD NASTURTIUMS 
son—renews your grip on active, joyous life. Don’t A superb mixture of the finest and most distin t 
suffer. Don’t wait. Call or write at once. varieties including Loob’s strain and the hybrid 
of Madam Gunter. By mail postpaid: Either 
FREE BOOKLET Price $2; Mailed $2.35 Dwarf or Climbing, large pkt. 1roc.; oz. 15¢. ; 


é r. 25¢.; Y% Ib. goc. 
Reliable agents wanted eS.) See 


A. D. COOKE STOKES’ SEED STORE 
218 Mint Arcade, Philadelphia Dept. B.N. 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


dy who prefer to use a nice 
La 1@S quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 


Crane's Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 




















All the Elements of 


Perfection are com- 
. bimed in the 


tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S.A. 


soot ot HAIR GOODS ‘ci; 


New and Correct 
Styles 


New Patent Chignons— 





ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 
HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED 


$2.00 and $3.00. js Send for our ‘‘ DRESS SHIELD 
Ss tent — 
$1.00. cunceiningnaseeannd BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you 


New Patent Pompadours— z 
3-00. should know about Dress Shields. It is 

Finest Quality French Hair ‘. 
switches at $3, $4, $5, $7, $8 something every woman should read. 


and $10.00. Ss 
Tlustrated Catalogue Sent Free Write to-day. Address 





S.C. BECK, '"°°rsianiincooos” THE OMO MEG. CO., Middletown, Conn. 


36 N. Eizhth Street, Philadelphia 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 



























TO THE READER: 
columns will help you in prepa- 


These 


Check tke 
to purchase. 


ration for shopping. 
books you wish 


Take this list with you, or mail 





The Book News Monthly 


JustA Reminver 

























TO THE 
offer these columns te reMable 
publishers for the continueus ex- 
ploiting of worthy books. Only 
one book allowed to the space. 


PUBLISHER: We 





the advertisement with your Each notice appears from 3 to 
order. CLASSIFIED BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS] 6 months. 
Fiction RUNNING WATER Miscellaneous 
0 BY A. E. W. MASON. TABLE TALKS 
H i he new novel b h 
HUG ssthoe ot fue WoueFeatens"= | ILLUSTRATED COOK BOOKS 
BY ARNOLD BENNETT. an absorbing story of love, intrigue It gives choicest and thorough! 


Decidedly out of the ordinary. 
Exciting reading from beginning to 
end. — “Chicago Inter-Ocean.”’ 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
F. M. Buckles & Company, 
New York. 


MRS. ALDERMAN CASEY 





BY IRENE 8S. CAPWELL. 
Mrs. Casey is a creation to be 
remembered—not a libel on _ the 
Irish race. The dialect is capital, 
genuine—one may really say the 
real thing. 12mo. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 
18 East 17th St., New York 


NoRROY 


DIPLOMATIC AGENT. 

BY G. BRONSON HOWARD. 
And illustrated by Gordon 
Ross. 

His exploits open to the reader of 
detective tales a new and alluring 
field of achievement. Price $1.50. 
The Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Akron, Ohio. 


PAUL 


BY E. F. BENSON. 

A modern love-story. “A very 
strong and virile story.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. Cloth, $1.50. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 

Phila. 





POISON ISLAND | cHpISTIAN SCIENCE| EAST OF SUEZ 


BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


A tale of 
thrilling story, 
whimsical humor. 


treasure seeking; a 
brightened with 
$1.50, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


QUEEN OF THE RUSHES 


By ALLEN RAINE, 
Author of “Mifanwy.” 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Cleverness of plot and depth of 
feeling is portrayed in this poetic 
story. Over two million copies of 
Allen Raine’s novels have been sold 

in England. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Phila. 

















Above is the result of our first month’s effort with this plan. 
of these and other classified advertisements next month. 


Each space (14 agate lines) $2.25 for each insertion. 
For reservation of space, address H. N. TOLLES, Advertising Manager 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, Philadelphia 










$1.50. 
The Century Co. 


THE COURT OF PILATE 
BY ROE R. HOBBS. 
A stirring story of Jerusalem in 
the time of Christ. 12mo. Cloth 
Illustrated. $1.50. 

R. F. FENNO & COMPANY. 
18 East 17th St., New York 


and adventure. Illus. 


























































Juvenile 


The Did of Did’nt Think 


Written for boys and girls by H. 
Illustrated; 













Estcott-Inman. 
inches. Cloth, $1.00. 

F. WARNE & CO., 
New York City. 


7144x5%4 


gilt. 















Miscellaneous 


Bright Ideas for Entertaining 


By Mrs. Herbert B. Linscott 

Two hundred forms of amusement 
or entertainment for social] gather- 
ings for parties, clubs, sociables, 
churches, etc.; with special sug- 
gestions for birthdays, wedding an- 
niversaries and holidays. 16 mo. 


Price, 50c. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., 
I la. 


Phi 


BY MARK TWAIN. 


The result of years of careful in- 
vestigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult and 
writings; not without frequent 
tinges of humor. Illustrated. $1.75. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 


















Man Limitless 


BY FLOYD B. WILSON. 


A series of articles which go 
step by step to show the unlimited 


power resident in one’s selfhood 
which can be made use of by 
discipline. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 
18 East 17th St., New York 

































tested recipes, profusely illustra 
showing how the dish when pre- 
pared will look. Green silk cloth. 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 
TABLE TALK PUB. CO., 
Phila. 


That Reminds Me 


A collection of 156 of the best 
stories men and women have ever 
laughed over. Printed in twe cel- 
ors throughout, with decorative bor- 


der page. 16mo. Decorated 
75c.; limp leather, boxed, $1.50. 


George W. Jacobs & Co., 
Phila. 


Four Seasons in the Garden 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 

A book on gardening for the 
amateur gardener. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50 met. Pest- 
paid, $1.65. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
Phila. 


MATERNITAS 


BY C. E. PADDOCK, M. D. 

A book for prospective mothers. 
It presents in a very simple and 
helpful manner the many IKttle 
points which are so apt te puzsie 
the praspective mother. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

CLOYD J. HEAD & C@., 

Chicago. 


Travel and Description 











By Frederic C. Penfield. 
Delightfully away from the road 
of the commonplace—Colombo, Be- 
nares, etc. Beautifully 
$2.00 net; postage 15 cents. 


The Century Ce. 
New York. 










Italian Days and Ways 


By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharter. 
The experiences and impressions 


of three women en voyage, as re- 
lated by one of the party im a 
series of letters. Illustrated. 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 







J. B. LIPPINCOTT C@., 
Phila. 





Th 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


ere’ll be a good many more 











CELLS 
EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. [Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. - - : - BOSTON 


DEBBDREREDDDDEBBD 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


Our School offers an opportunity to study at 
home under the personal instruction and guidance 
of able professors in leading American colleges. 

Our courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung ot Ambherst College; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness of Brown; Greek, by Prof. Chase o1 
Harvard; German, by Prof. McLouth of New 
York University; French and Spanish, by Prof. 
Kroeh of Stevens Institute; Agriculture, by Prof. 
Brooks of the Massachusetts Agricultural College; 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Gardening 
and Botany, by Prof. Craig of Cornell University. 
We offer over one hundred courses in Academic 
and Preparatory, Agricultural, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common Schoo! Branches. An eminent 
specialist is in charge of every department. 





CLEC 





CELE OS 
CLS 


i 











ALBERT G.HARKNEsSS,M. A. 
Professor ot Latin 


Joun F. Genuna, Pu. D. 
Professor of English 


Our courses are open to all. Students may register at any time and may take complete courses 
or may pursue special branches. Special attention is given to students preparing for college. 
Students are free to proceed w th the lessons as rapidly as time and circumstances permit. On the 
other hand they are not required to complete the study in any given time. They are permitted to 
drop the lessons altogether during particularly busy seasons and resume them when they have the 
leisure to do so. Our tuition rates are so low that no one need be kept from enrolling with us on 
the ground of expense. 

Every reader of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY who is interested in the best that the corres- 
pondence schools have to offer, is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page catalog and for 
full information in regard to our Home Study Courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 3, Springfield, Mass. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 








HARPER’S LATEST FICTION 


THE MYSTICS By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Romance and mystery are delightfully mingled throughout. The tale has the same per- 
sistent excitement and breathless fascination which marked the author’s earlier work — 
“The Masquerader.” Illustrated. Price $1.25 


SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL STREET By Edwin Lefevre 
By the author of “Wall Street Stories.” It has remained for Mr. Lefevre to write the 
first real novel of Wall Street life, fully describing the “wheels within wheels” of the 
exciting stock-market game. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE GIANT’S STRENGTH By Basil King 


The romance of the daughter of an American multi-millionaire who falls in love with 


a portrait painter, whose family fortunes have been wrecked by the heroine’s father. 
Price $1.50 


BY THE LIGHT OF THE SOUL By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


A delightful heroine of New England parentage; an unusual plot which hinges on a 
youthful marriage that is never revealed; scenes of village life—pathos and humor—all 
make up a story of unflagging interest. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE PRINCESS By Margaret Potter 
That wonderful woman, Princess Catherine, is the central figure. Her dissolute hus- 
band, the Grand Duke Dmitri, and her son, the dashing young Constantine, play an- 
tagonizing parts in a daring plot of intrigue. Price $1.50 


INTERESTING AND INFORMING BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE By Mark Twain 


The most serious and extensive criticism of the subject that has yet been made. 
Illustrated. Price $1.75 


THE AMERICAN SCENE By Henry James 


Mr. James’ impressions of America on revisiting his native land after twenty-five years’ 
absence. Price $3.00 net 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN By Henry C. McCook, D. D., Sc. D., LL D. 


An entertaining book about the picturesque in insect life, pointing out unsuspected mar- 
vels at our very doors. Illustrated. Price $2.00 net 


THE SUBSTANCE OF FAITH By Sir Oliver Lodge, Sc. D., LL. D. 


An exposition of what may be termed the ‘new thought” in religion addressed especially 
to those who have become confused in the flood of modern criticism. Price $1.00 net 


THE FRIENDLY STARS By Martha Evans Martin 


How to learn, without a telescope, all that is most interesting about the stars. 
Illustrated. Price $1.50 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers NEW YORK 





